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ry N Dr. Hitchcock’s paper read before the Presbyterian Council at 
. Philadelphia, on The Ceremonial, The Moral, and the Emotional 
. in Christian Life and Worship, it is strongly asserted that a change is 
m : just now urgently needed in preaching, in the interest of what may be 
is called generally the Ethics of Christianity. “Instead of so much 
. systematic and apologetic theology in the pulpit, arguing out the good 
d old doctrines in the good old way, setting forth and establishing the 
n things which men ought to believe, there is desperate need ”—it is said 
e by the writer—“ of our telling men in the plainest terms, and in minutest 
. detail sometimes, just what they ought to be and do.” Whatever may 
f be thought as to the antithetic member of this forcible sentence, there 
1, can be no question as to the justice and the vital significance of the 
ut conclusion. No thoughtful observer of current development, whether 
d outside of the Church or within it, can fail to see that among the 
7 forces to be utilised by evangelical Protestantism in the salvation of 
e men in our time, ethical preaching ought to have a more prominent 
: place. 

y | Sometimes it has been assumed that there is a contradiction between 
: dogmatical theology and ethics. There is rude force, as well as irreverence, 
d in the remark of John Stuart Mill, based on this distinction : “If, as the 
f theologians say, we must be sent to hell for putting into practice the 
. precepts of a pure morality—for trying to lead moral lives, then to hell 
; will we go!” Many a person in our congregations is thrown into a 
y like dilemma, though he may have no sympathy with the profane con- 
clusion. On the one side, he realises that he is endowed with reason 
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and conscience, and moral power ; that right and duty are tremendous 
realities ; that there is far above him, in conjunction with them, a 
power in this world “ working for righteousness ;” and that both his 
felicity and his worth depend on his conforming, at whatever hazard, to 
these supreme ethical facts. On the other side, he sees that there is 
something in religion over and above these moral elements ; that sin 
and grace are tremendous realities also, and that the Gospel, viewed as 
a redemptive scheme, has for him a meaning and a value quite beyond 
those of simple ethics. The preachers are telling him that morality is 
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good for nothing to save from sin.—that he must in some way renounce 
this ethical life, as something which has no relations to spiritual character ; 
and that, as in antithesis to all moral culture, he must begin at once to 
lead a life of penitential trust in Christ. Yet Christianity appears to 
him to contain a system of morals grander than any existing outside of 
it : it reveals to his bewildered mind a beauty, an elevation, a nobility 
of moral character, such as no poet ever conceived before Jesus of 
Nazareth came into the world to illustrate and to commend it. And 
here the man stands, not willing in the spirit of Mill to go to hell, but 
in some real danger of falling into hell, from the lack of clear and just 
views of the point where ethics and dogmatics are blended—where 
morality and religion are seen, like righteousness and peace, to embrace 
each other. 

A kindred difficulty besets many who in some sense and degree are 
Christian. It is not merely a raw antinomianism, with its abnormal 
exaltation of grace and its illicit depreciation of law, which is to be 
feared in this connection. Those who propose to live in a domain 
where the ethics of the Bible cannot reach them—in an atmosphere of 
grace too ethereal to be traversed by the stern messengers of law, may 
as well be left to the discoveries which a more thorough experiment in 
life will surely bring them. But there are multitudes of others in our 
Churches who simply need elevation in ethical tone and temper—who 
have never been well trained in the moralities of the Gospel, and are con- 
sequently wanting in conscientiousness, and who are too often unreliable, 
or even recreant, in the presence of grave moral issues. In some cases 
this lack is coupled with an unimpeachable orthodoxy, clear and full, and 
with some development of that kind of assurance which the conscious- 
ness of orthodoxy not infrequently engenders. In other cases there 
may be much of religious effervescence, high sensibility, flaming enthu- 
siasm, and even of practical activity and usefulness of a certain sort. 
Yet, amid these desirable exhibitions, there is seen to be a pitiable 
want of manhood in the Christian sense—a deep moral lack, which 
more than offsets a sound belief, and which sometimes leads observers 
to regard the religious fervour exhibited as either an illusion or a 
fraud. In all such cases, theology and ethics, religion and morality 
have become too widely separate ; and the consequences, not merely to 
the persons themselves, but to the common Christianity represented by 
them, are vastly disastrous. 

A full inquiry into the causes or occasions of the antithesis here 
sketched would unduly prolong the present discussion. A few explana- 
tory suggestions must suffice. 

Historically, this separation between ethics and theology may be 
traced back to the Reformation. It is a lateral and abnormal out- 
growth of Protestantism as that Protestantism took shape at the close 
of its prolonged conflict with the Papacy. The doctrine of justification 
by faith, as the Reformers proclaimed it, stood out in complete contrast 
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with all conceptions of salvation which rested in any degree on what 
man could do or could be. Protestantism taught the world the vital 
lesson that it is what Christ has done, rather than what man may do, 
either independently of the Church or through the Church, which is the 
divine ground of redemption. It affirmed that in Christ even the 
vilest of sinners, condemned by all the principles of abstract ethics, 
might hope for instant, abundant, everlasting mercy at the hands of 
God. It declared that the law could only condemn, and that those 
must realise the condemnation of the law most keenly and fearfully, 
who mst earnestly try to obey it. It said that the believer is lifted 
through the Gospel above the range of that condemning law, and is set 
free as a bird in the purer atmosphere of grace. And it further taught 
that this doctrine of justification by faith, with all its corollaries and 
results, is as central in the Christian system as the sun is in the natural 
heavens ; and that no man or Church can properly lay claim to the 
name of Christian who does not use this truth as the corner-stone of 
religious belief. 

Was it not almost an inevitable consequence of such a presentation 
that some who received this doctrine heartily should come to think 
little of human moralities, to slight all ethical precepts and require- 
ments, to disparage practical effort at pure living as inconsistent with 
the scheme of grace, and even—as in the case of some noted teachers 
—to affirm that good works are a positive hindrance to salvation, 
and that the more a man sought to live uprightly, the more his religion 
became an uncertainty and a snare? How much of such error existed 
among Protestants, both Lutheran and Calvinistic, in the century 
following the outbreak of the Reformation, can be known only to one 
who in fancy has visited the schools of the period, and has heard the 
theologians discourse on the vital antithesis between morality and reli- 
gion—between law and grace. 

Again, the papal notion of good works, with its absurd and mis- 
chievous consequences in the form of hierarchical assumption, naturally 
tended to strengthen this tendency. The Protestant leaders, though 
they did not in every case see their own mistakes, were always sharp 
enough to detect the miserable fallacy of endeavouring to substitute for 
a truly holy life the various opera, such as penances, prayers, contribu- 
tions, imposed by a Romish Church. They saw that one genuine 
Christian act, animated by intelligent loyalty to moral principle, was worth 
a thousand Pater-nosters ; and, on the other hand, that a man might 
be a very good churchman according to the papal standard, and yet be 
little else than a rascal when tried by the tests of an elevated morality. 
They saw that, although the papal theology professed to be based 
largely on ethical foundations, and even claimed superiority on that 
Score, yet the practical notion of good works promulgated by a Church 
really tended to repress and dwarf an ethical life; and they justly 
arraigned and condemned that theology on this ground. They went 
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so far as not only to advance the sounder view in their discussions, but 
also to proclaim it from their pulpits and incorporate it in their creeds, 
The chapters on Good Works in the symbols of the period, whatever 
defect may attach to them, are certainly an immense improvement on 
at least the practice, if not the doctrine, of the Church of Rome. 

Yet the Reformers carried into such discussions, and strenuously 
maintained, the broad antithesis between dogma and ethics with which 
they had started in their exposition of the doctrine of justification by 
faith. While, on the one hand, they taught a higher morality than 
that inculcated by the Papacy, they, on the other hand, declar€d even 
this to be worthless as a factor in salvation. And it is unquestionable 
that in this way they sometimes nullified their own teaching, and made 
the doctrine of good works—taking the term in the best sense—a 
stumbling block rather than a help in holy action. While they taught 
that such works spring naturally from the stock of justifying faith, and 
are to be regarded as indices and measures of that faith, they yet 
failed to emphasise adequately the duty of living rightly, and to demand 
fidelity to moral principle as a cardinal disposition and purpose of the 
regenerate soul. In a word, though they held the truth, at least in 
outline, they failed too often in utilising it, and in some cases remanded 
it practically to the background in their scheme of grace. 

A third influence tending to promote this antithesis between ethics 
and dogma, may be seen in the antagonisms of a naturalistic philosophy, 
warring on ethical grounds against the demands of spiritual Christianity. 
The advocates of that philosophy, in the century after the Reformation, 
not only maintained the existence and worth of natural virtue, in the 
same temper in which they set forth the truths of natural, as distinct 
from revealed theology ; they also affirmed that such virtue is not 
merely higher than the opera supererogationis of Rome, but is better 
even than justifying faith in the work of another. Still later we see 
this philosophic drift running out into pure ethics and running back 
quite to Plato, to the exclusion of all Christian conceptions of grace or of 
redemption. Of the subtle power of this speculative drift there can be 
no question. And it may even be true that the separation between 
doctrines and morals here under notice is traceable quite as much to 
this cause as to either the Romish priests or the Protestant theologians. 
In the eighteenth century, and in more recent times, this antagonism 
has shown itself in many ways. Even now, far too many moralists are 
choosing to abjure all alliance with spiritual Christianity, and even to 
array themselves against it on ethical grounds—as if there could be, 
under the government of an intelligent, just, holy God, any real con- 
flict between the divine grace that saves, and the holy life which 
springs from such grace as immediately as a flower from its root ! 

Is it not to be feared that kindred mistakes have been made at this 
point by some among the representatives of orthodox opinion and 
belief? Is it not true that even Christian morality has sometimes 
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fared badly at the hands of the theologians, its place and functions in 
the Christian scheme being ignored, or at least minified, under the 
apprehension that otherwise some damage might be done to the 
Gospel, as a scheme of grace? While, as Jouffroy testifies, moral 
philosophy has been much more widely cultivated in Britain than in 
the rest of Protestant Europe, yet is it not clear that even among us 
the moralists and the theologians have worked too much apart, as if in 
separate hemispheres,—realising too slightly the vital fact that the 
harmonious blending of religion and morality is essential alike to make 
religionthe central, vital, controlling thing it ought to be, and to give 
to morality any adequate foundation and any spiritual worth ? It is at 
least apparent that while the theologians have thus been questioning 
the basis and disparaging the religious worth of ethics, the advocates of 
moral philosophy have retaliated by questioning the value of saving 
doctrine, and, in the spirit of Mill, pronouncing the Christian scheme an 
illusive and injurious thing. 

Without tracing further any specific causes tending to induce this 
separation between religion and morality, and to withdraw ethics relatively 
from the pulpit, we may turn to consider some of the harmful conse- 
quences resulting from this divorcement. Here again only a few 
explanatory suggestions will be made, chiefly in the form of a plea for 
more of sound, thorough, practical preaching of ethics in the Christian 
sense of that term. 

That Christian theology has suffered much from this process of 
mutual exclusion is obvious. Of all the charges brought against 
theology, two are specially troublesome ; those based on its dogmatic 
temper and on its unpractical character. The more one familiarises 
one’s self with the theologians, whether remote or recent in time, the 
more is one constrained to confess that they have been an intensely 
dogmatical class of men. But what is dogmatism in this connection ? 
It may be described in part by reference to the large measure of con- 
fidence in personal opinion, the assurance that one has all the logic 
and all the sense, and most of the honesty on his side ; the forward- 
ness and positiveness in assertion, and the magisterial air and temper 
in debate, which are so often exhibited in theological discussion. It is 
believed by many that the whole body of the ministry, and especially 
those who teach Christian doctrine, are subject to infirmities of this 
class,—infirmities which do sometimes come painfully to view in some for- 
ward, assuming, bristling theological treatise that constrains us to blush 
for the entire class to which the pragmatical writer belongs. If one 
cannot subscribe to all this, he must, at least, admit that too large a 
proportion of Christian theology even in our day is infected by this 
dogmatic temper, and that some remedy for such an infirmity is a 
thing to be much desired. 

There is certainly room for the other charge that theology is an 
unpractical thing, if the popular conception of theology be admitted 
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into court. It is thought by many that theology is chiefly concerned 
with abstract matters which nobody but a trained athlete in doctrine 
can understand ; and that the less an ordinary man bothers his head 
with it, the better he will sleep, and the likelier he will be to die a 
happy death. Even students of theology sometimes catch an impression 
of this sort, and begin to fight shy of the doctrines as if these were 
simply dialectic subtilties, of small profit in actual life, and as dangerous 
to handle as a lot of rusted shells gathered from some old battlefield. 
There are not wanting even ministers who seem to think that the less 
of solid doctrine they put into their sermons, the better will it be for all 
concerned, and who consequently go on, year after year, coddling and 
pabulating their dear people with endless messes of that pulpy, watery, 
innutritious stuff, which sometimes lays claim to the name of practical 
preaching. How widely such misrepresentations of the nature, scope, 
and relations of Christian theology are extending among us, it is not 
difficult for thoughtful eyes to see. 

Hardly anything would do more to cure theology of its unpleasant 
dogmatisms, and to make it appear to all to be the intensely practical 
thing it really is, than a new discussion of the living relations subsisting 
between it and natural, and especially Christian, ethics, and a new pre- 
sentation of it from what we may call the ethical stand-point. As a 
matter of fact, theology is the most catholic and generous thing in the 
world, when ethically conceived and ethically presented. As a matter 
of fact, theology becomes the most vital and practical thing in the 
world the moment it is discerned as the divine foundation of all 
morality, and appreciated as the primordial basis of all godly character. 
Where theology becomes either unpractical or dogmatic, it descends at 
once from its true place as the systematic presentation of spiritual and 
saving truth, and degenerates into a mere strife about words, devoid 
alike of interest and of moral worth. But we may safely omit explana- 
tions here. 

The damage done to Christian theology by this divorcement is far 
less serious than the damage done by it to preaching. We all know in 
some degree that temptations to dishonesty, to impurity, to low and 
sneaking policies, to unmanliness in living, and indeed to every species 
of departure from the straight, clear, beautiful standard of character set 
forth in the Bible, are fearfully abundant in our time ; and that multi- 
tudes of people are, day after day, carried off their feet by these devas- 
tating currents of iniquity. Even among Christians, whose orthodoxy 
is as clean and stiff as the ruff of an old ecclesiastic, we often discover 
a woeful lack of that good old thing which we call conscience ; and as 
for the mass of impenitent hearers, there seems to be nothing else which 
they need so much as the restoration of conscience as a dominating 
force in their personal life. So long as this ethical basis is so largely 
wanting in both directions—so long as the law of God is not seen and 
felt in the sovereignty of its high behests by both saint and sinner, what 
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can we expect but comparative failure in the effort to impress both 
parties with the value of what belongs more distinctively to the Gospel, 
viewed as a scheme of regenerative grace! And must we not confess 
that no small part of this ethical deficiency i is due directly to the lack 
of sound, earnest, continuous discussion of the well-known principles of 
Christian morality in our pulpits? Have not the ministers too often 
been fumbling, spectacles on nose, over the driest possible phases of 
mere dogma, or twittering like very young lovers over the mere senti- 
ments of Christianity, while the people have gone on with unrestricted 
feet, heedless of such inconsequent discourse, trampling into the dust in 
their mad passion alike the law of conscience and the law of God ? 

It cannot well be doubted that the pulpit has itself been greatly 
weakened, while its efficiency as a social force has thus been reduced 
by this relative withdrawal of ethical discussion. I sometimes long for 
a return of that old, solid, tremendous style of preaching to the con- 
science, of which we have so admirable an illustration in Jonathan 
Edwards and his immediate successors in New England. I am inclined 
to think that the treatise of Edwards on the Religious Affections, and 
that of Bellamy entitled True Religion Delineated, are, in fact, the best 
essays on ethics, in the Christian sense, ever published on this Western 
continent. And undoubtedly there was a certain grandeur, solemnity, 
and persuasive impressiveness, in the preaching of these men, which 
has rarely if ever been surpassed. 

They proclaimed the Law of God, and with what almost terrific 
force! They stood up for the government of God, and demanded for 
it the instant and perfect loyalty of every man, so that their hearers 
fairly trembled and fainted before them. They wrought upon the con- 
science till it became sensitive to the slightest touch of obligation—till 
it rose up in the breast of every sinner, accusing and condemning as an 

angel sent for judgment. Duty was their clarion ery ; not merely the 
duty of repentance and belief, but equally the duty of verifying repent- 
ance, certifying belief, by a holy life; not duty in the low sense of 
natural morality, but rather in the high, keen, spiritual sense enjoined by a 
Christianity which included the entire nature, both ethical and religious. 
Oh, how these men, for two or three generations beyond the time of 
Edwards, moved and swayed the heart of New England; shaping vitally 
the personal, domestic, social, and civil life of the people, stamping their 
unique impress ineffaceably on the popular thought and impulse ; and 
diffusing throughout society a moral tone and force, a spiritual vigour 
and nobility, which it would take centuries of degeneracy to obliterate ! 

Nothing would do more in our day to restore the pulpit to its true 
place of pow er, or to bring the people back to clean and square living 
according to the Gospel, than a reproduction of some such style of 
preaching. If the ministry would but begin again to thunder, as God 
thundered at Sinai,—if they would once more proclaim the law, and 
declare the presence and supremacy of a divine government in the 
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world, bringing their hearers into the dust before that sublime and 
awful fact, much of the current lamentation respecting the impotency 
of the pulpit would be ended. Let the conscience be reached, probed, 
vitalised, until it becomes, if need be, a terror worse than death to every 
bold transgressor ; let duty, duty, be proclaimed once more by those who 
preach, until the echoing ery should reverberate through the whole 
heaven of the popular thought! There might not be so many conver- 
sions for a while, but there would be more in the end. There might 
not be so much profession in the land, but there would be more religion : 
and that not according to the definition of James merely, but in the 
Pauline and the Johannean senses also. And though at first ministers 
might be a little less popular, and the pulpit should assume a more 
Sinaitic air, there would certainly be a vast accession both of power and 
of usefulness in the end. 

A remark or two may be suffered in conclusion with respect to the 
influence of such ethical discourse upon the preachers themselves. It 
cannot be questioned that the tendency of the divorcement between 
ethics and dogmatics here considered, is toward degeneracy in ministerial 
character. If doctrinal soundness be regarded as the main qualification, 
and the ability to set forth the doctrines ably as the chief excellence, 
and the training of the hearers in orthodoxy as the supreme function, 
it will not be long before the minister will drift into comparative indiffer- 
ence to what belongs more immediately to personal, as distinct from 
official character. It will not be strange if he substitutes these qualities 
for sound and pure manhood ; and so affords us the pitiful spectacle of 
an official, trained with exactitude for the externalities of his position, but 
blurred and stained with moral imperfections which sadly diminish, if 
they do not wholly cancel, his proclamations of truth. Too many 
ministers, it must be confessed, fall short of that high and square honesty 
in financial and in other relations, which the New Testament so forcibly 
enjoins on every believer : too many are wanting in that perfect truth- 
fulness which is in a genuinely Christian character what the clear 
sparkle is in the diamond: too many are selfish men, looking out 
primarily for their own interests, and destroying the largest part of their 
natural influence for good by their obvious disposition to use even the 
Word and the Church of God for their own comfort or advantage : too 
many are jealous, envious, ambitious men, unwilling to see their brethren 
prosper beyond themselves, and ready in their selfishness to tear down 
any reputation which stands higher or shines out more widely than their 
own. 

Guarding against false or exaggerated impressions here, shall we not 
confess that there is great need of a higher manliness, of a loftier man- 
hood, in the ministry of our time, as one prime essential to increased 
efficiency and fruitfulness? And shall we not also agree in the judg- 
ment that an earnest effort to introduce Christian ethics more promi- 
nently into the pulpit would exhibit its first fruits in the elevation 
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ethically of those by whom the effort was honestly made? No sincere 
preacher can attempt to arouse and educate the conscience of his 
hearers without arousing and educating his own; no sincere preacher 
can set forth the true relations between religion and morality, and 
enforce in the Scriptural manner the great law of duty as God Himself 
has stated it, without finding his own moral nature suffused and exalted 
by what he is inculcating upon others. Jonathan Edwards was himself 
one of the manliest of men ; great as he was in knowledge and insight, 
he was greater still in character; and some part at least of what 
Jonathan Edwards was, must be traced back to the reflex influence of 
what he so ably and so faithfully taught. This reflexive result may 
always be anticipated; and the restoration of strong and thorough 
ethical preaching would register itself probably first of all and most 
deeply in those to whom the task and the privilege of such restoration 
were given. 

May God make the rising ministry of this eventful age preachers of 
righteousness as well as preachers of grace ;—preachers who, while they 
most faithfully teach men what they ought to believe, will with equal 
fidelity teach them what they ought to be and do. 

E. D. Morris. 


THE SHADOW OF THE PURITAN WAR IN 
MILTON. 


I. THE EARLY POEMS. 


FEW years since, when the phonograph first came to this country, 

a London journal threw out the prediction that, if the tinfoil 

which was used for retaining the sounds could be so perfected, that 

instead of retaining them for three months, as at that time, it could 

hold them for two or three hundred years, the people of the twenty- 

first or twenty-second century might be able to recall speeches delivered 

in this nineteenth ; and not only the speeches, but the very variations 

of voice in the speakers, and the expressions of approval or disapproval 
in the audience. 

In the writings of John Milton, without the help of such an instru- 
ment, we, who are living more than two hundred years after the Puritan 
war, have preserved to us the hopes, the fears, the warnings, the cries 
of victory and defeat, and the faith that failed not even in dark days, 
of the people who fought in that war. And we have these so preserved, 
that we can recall the very accents of joy or anger, the very tones of 
the passionate utterances, which thrilled and swelled in the life of 
England during the whole progress of that war. 
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Better still, we have these transmitted to us by a man of supreme 
intellect ; a man second only, if even second, in political insight to the 
great captain of the war; a man raised by his genius, his: character, the 
truth of his observations, and the breadth of his patriotism so far above 
the crowd—of which, nevertheless, he was one—that he could survey 
the social welter through which the nation passed, from a_height 
inaccessible to others, and by the aid of light which may be truly said 
to be light from heaven. 

Milton was thirty-two years of age when the war began; he was 
fifty-two when the Restoration of the Stuarts took place. He died in 
the year 1674, in his sixty-sixth year. His boyhood was passed during 
the later years of the evil reign of James; he lived through the entire 
reign of Charles I.; he saw royalty overthrown ; saw a Commonwealth 
established ; became Latin secretary to Cromwell ; was a witness of the 
national sorrow when Cromwell died ; a witness of the return of the 
Stuarts ; suffered imprisonment for his political writings ; saw some of 
his books burned by the public hangman ; and, after all, in his old 
age, wrote the poem by which his name will be remembered as long 
as the English language is spoken, together with smaller poems and other 
writings which would have given him a high place among the poets 
and prose writers of England, and which would themselves have had a 
higher place in our literature, if it were not for the excess of light in 
the immortal poem of “ Paradise Lost.” 

I intend at present to trace the shadow of the Puritan War in 
Milton’s poems. My object is to illustrate Puritanism itself. Where 
else shall we study it so surely in its highest moods? Milton is the 
very embodiment of Puritanism. His life was a Puritan one. His prose 
writings are the exposition and vindication of Puritan faith and practice. 
“Paradise Lost” is the epic of Puritanism ; “ Paradise Regained” is its 
song of hope in evil days ; “Samson Agonistes” is its shout of defiance 
when the evil days were at their worst. 

Very hard words have been spoken of Puritanism of late. We have 
often been told of the bleakness, bareness, gloom, and unnatural strict- 
ness of Puritan homes. Come with me for a moment or two into a 
Puritan home and judge for yourselves. It stands in a court that 
opens off Bread Street, in Old London. It is, or before the Fire it was, 
behind the Bow Church, under the very sound of the bells. Crossing 
the paved court, a house which then passed for handsome stood at the 
top. In this house Milton was born. Do not fear to enter. You will 
find nothing gloomy, ascetic, or repulsive inside. The poet’s father is 
playing the viol, or perhaps the organ, and the music with which he is fill- 
ing the room has been composed by himself. It is a grave, but not either 
a sour or ungenial face which bends over the key-board or the chords. 
It is the face of a man who has known spiritual conflict and sorrow. 
His father and mother were Roman Catholics; this son of theirs was 
driven by his convictions into the Reformed Church. It lies in his 
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memory still that he was disinherited for that step. It lies still more 
clearly there that God has blessed him ever since. He thanks God 
every day for a happy home and for a competence sufficient to keep in 
comfort those dear to-him who dwell in it. He is what we should now 
call a solicitor. He is a man of ripe scholarship, of large culture, of 
genuine affection, of real patriotism. Beside him is the gentle mother 
of his children, a Bradshaw of Cheshire, or Lancashire, using spectacles 
although she is only thirty, for her eyes are weak ; she will leave that 
weakness to her son. He is ten years old now. And Cornelius Jansen, 
the Dutch painter, has come in to take his portrait. We have the 
portrait still, and can see the boy face,—the seriousness of his manhood 
already dawning in the features,—and the beautiful countenance which 
in a few years will obtain for him at Cambridge the soubriquet of ‘“ The 
Lady” rising above the frilled neck, and,—only that the colours are now 
faded,—showing the delicate white and red of childhood on the cheeks, 
and the beautiful auburn hair. A grave serious child, no doubt, he is. 
It is thought by Professor Masson he may be reflecting on his own child- 
hood in “ Paradise Regained,” where the words occur :— 
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“When I was yet a child, no childish play 
To me was pleasing ; all my mind was set 
Serious to learn and know, and thence to do, 
What might be for the public good; myself I thought 
Born to that end, born to promote all truth 
And righteous things.” 


Whether he was thinking of his own childhood or not, he was certainly 
describing the ideal of Puritan life, which, above everything else, is 
the spiritual temper and the faith that we are “born to promote all 
truth and righteous things.” 

Milton was very early set to work as a student. ‘My father destined 
me, while yet a little boy, for the study of humane letters, which I 
seized with such eagerness, that from the twelfth year of my age I 
scarcely ever went from my lessons to bed before midnight ; which, 
indeed, was the first cause of injury to my eyes.” 

It was a happy circumstance for Milton, that when he was entering 
manhood his father bought an estate at Norton, in Buckinghamshire, 
and with his family went there to live. Jt is a beautiful neighbourhood, 
What the town life lacked in environment was supplied in the country. 
There was the song of birds, with the murmur of brooks, the hum of 
bees, and the colour and beauty of rural scenes. But even when think- 
ing of this advantage to a poetic mind, one likes to imagine that be- 
fore he left the Bread Street home, and while he was still a boy, he may 
have seen, passing the entrance to the court he lived in, a form that would 
be more arresting to a young soul like his than any the country has to 
show. Shakespeare had to pass that way to ‘“‘ The Mermaid” Inn, when 
he came up from Stratford to visit his old companions in London. Ben 
Jonson, Webster, and Massinger would sometimes be passing on the 
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same errand. Puritan boy though he was, he had read and learned 
to love Shakespeare and Ben Jonson. Certainly, whether he ever saw 
those poets in the body or not, it is a kindly look which he casts 
back to both Shakespeare and Jonson in the beautiful poem of his youth, 
when he says :— 


“Tf Jonson’s learned sock be on 
Or sweetest Shakespeare, fancy’s child, 
Warble his native woodnotes wild.” 

Milton was destined for the Church. But at the time when he should 
have applied for orders, Laud was on the throne of Canterbury. He 
could not become a priest without coming under his hateful domination. 
And he could not submit his intellect to what seemed to him the bondage 
of signed articles. “I thought it better to prefer a blameless silence before 
the sacred office of speaking bought and begun by forswearing.’ He 
turned aside to the study of letters, and to whatever lot heaven by that 
means might open up to him. Already, in his fifteenth year, walking in 
the steps of his father, he had tried his hand at translating the Psalms. 
And Christian Churches, all the English-speaking world over, still sing 
the Puritan boy’s version of the 136th— 


“Let us with a gladsome mind 
Praise the Lord for He is kind.” 


But now in 1633, when he was four-and-twenty, his soul breaks forth 
into songs of its own. And I do not know anything that more vividly 
reveals what the tyranny of Laud, and the war to which that led, 
darkened out than the fair and full life which utters itself in these early 
poems. What is there of the dark or narrow for which Puritanism is so 
often blamed, in the famous pair, “L’Allegro” and “Il Penseroso ?” 
There are two moods known to the poetic soul. The same soul passes 
from one to the other, and knows by experience that a full life encloses 
both. If Milton had written these poems in his old age, he would pro- 
bably have called the one Tragedy, the other Comedy. He writes before 
his soul has been wrung by wickedness in high places, and as a young 
poet brooding on the manifold circumstances, in a world still fresh and 
new to him, which minister to mirth and melancholy. 

In “Allegro” it is a summer day which supplies the visions the 
poet weaves into song. It is summer in his soul, too, while he sings. 
He calls on Mirth to bring into his life and to display before his gaze, 
all that enters into her ministry. 


“Jest and youthful jollity, 
Quips and cranks and wanton smiles .. . 
Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter holding both his sides. 
Come and trip it as you go 

On the light fantastic toe ; 

And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain nymph sweet Liberty.” 
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And at his call Mirth flushes the world with her lights and colours, with 
her voices and varied play. The lark startles the dissolving night from 
his watch-tower in the skies. The farmyard becomes vocal with the 
lively din of the cock. Hounds and horn echoing through the woods 
on the hillside arouse the still slumbering morn. And at last the glory 
of sunlight is on the scene,—“ the clouds in thousand liveries dight.” 
The day so filled with happiness is fairly begun. The ploughman is 
whetting his scythe, the milkmaid singing her song, the shepherd tending 
his flocks. The flocks are rejoicing in the green pastures, and all the 
sights and movements of the country are clad in joy. 


‘** Mountains on whose barren breast 
The labouring clouds do often rest ; 
Meadows trim with daisies pied, 
Shallow brooks and rivers wide : 
Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosomed high in tufted trees, 
Where, perhaps, some Beauty lies, 
The cynosure of neighbouring eyes.” 
The happy home life of the poor next peers into its view. Happy 
hamlets, jocund revels— 
** Many a youth and many a maid 
Dancing in the chequered shade, 
And young and old come forth to play 
On a sunshine holiday.” 


In good time night falls. Then comes the happy company sitting over 
the nut-brown ale, telling stories of fairyland and the goblin-world. 
Then comes the wistful, wandering glance—so familiar to people born 
in the country—to towered cities, to busy hum of men, to throngs of 
knights and barons bold, to store of ladies “whose bright eyes rain 
influence and judge the prize.’ Then courtship and marriage are seen, 
and the long and joyous vision closes up with the allusions to Jonson 
and Shakespeare already quoted, and to songs of poets touching the 
soul— 
“ The swelling voice through mazes running, 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony. 
These delights if thou can’st give, 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live.” 

“Tl Penseroso” is the song of the soul’s welcome to melancholy. It 
is not the song of the lark that can come into this strain, but, if any 
bird’s, tae nightingale’s— 

“Sweet bird that shun’st the noise of folly, 
Most musical, most melancholy. .. .” 
Yet not the nightingale alone, but all the sounds associated with night ; 
all the circumstances that lead to solemn thought :— 


“ Oft on a plat of,rising ground 
I hear the far-off curfew sound, 
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Over some wide watered shore 
Swinging slow with sullen roar.” 

The soul is in its serious mood ; contemplation of the solemn aspects 
of life is indulged in. Memories of studies in things divine, of specula- 
tions in great books, of stories in ancient poems, come like spirits of 
the unseen. It is in connection with such memories that Chaucer and 
Spenser are referred to, but not named. Night passes, but only to 
introduce a day as solemn as itself. It is a day when such dreamers 
seek— 

“ The arched walks of twilight groves, 
And shadows brown that Sylvan loves, 
Of pure or monumental oak, 
Where the rude axe, with heaved stroke, 
Was never heard. . . .” 
If other scenes are repaired to, they are such as are wed to contempla- 
tion of high objects. They are such as invite the soul— 
“To walk the studious cloister’s pale, 
And love the high-embowed roof, 
With antique pillars massy proof, 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light : 
There let the pealing organ blow, 
To the full-voiced choir below, 
In service high and anthems clear, 
As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into exstacies, 
And bring all heaven before mine eyes.” 
That is the high and solemn life which, in this second mood, the soul 
of the poet prefers. He would follow it through all his years—from 
youth to weary age— 
“ Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain.” 


The next poem of Milton’s youth is “Comus.” It is a proof, 
if proof were needed, that the fierce resentment of the Puritan party 
against plays and play-acting was to a great extent political. The 
stage and the court had come to be one in their esteem; and the 
indignation that went forth against the court involved the amusements 
of the court. This indignation was due to the grave crisis in which 
the country found itself more than to any necessary quality of the 
Puritan temper. Although Milton was a Puritan, he delighted in 
Shakespeare. And it does not appear to have been thought anything 
strange at the time that the young Puritan consented to write “Comus.” 
It was a relic of old times no doubt, but it was still in vogue to con- 
gratulate great people by dramatic entertainments, which were supposed 
to express some moral agreeable to the person entertained. The old 
Countess of Ludlow was to be congratulated on reaching a good old age, 
and Milton was asked to compose a masque for the occasion. “Comus” 
was the result. 
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Joyous though the issue of the story is, the shadow that was deepen- 
ing over the life of the nation is reflected in it. In the issue hope 
triumphs over fear; but the world portrayed in the outset of the poem 
is the world of the lascivious cavaliers. The poem itself is a song of 
faith and hope on the eve of a dark day, and essentially a Puritan 
song. For it is a chant in honour of personal purity. And it comes 
fitly from Milton, to whom the duty of personal purity was one of the 
strongest convictions of his life. 

The story is this. A young and virtuous lady, lost in a tangled 
wood, is discovered by the monster Comus, who is at once lord of the 
wood and incarnation of impurity and riot. He is also a magician, 
with a strong castle and obsequious slaves. He is fascinated by the 
charm of the beautiful girl. He will win her, or compel her to become 
his slave. The girl is helpless. Her brothers who entered the wood 
with her have somehow parted from her, and are out of reach of her 
voice. Helpless, alone, to appearance absolutely in the monster’s 
power, she is yet strong in the armoury of her purity and her reliance 
on God. In vain all the pleadings of the lord of the wood; in vain 
all his blandishments and allurements. Baffled by the persistent 
refusals of his poor captive, the monster is about to have recourse to 
force, when an angel descending from heaven guides her brothers, who 
have been vainly searching, to the spot, and the enchantments of the 
monster are broken, and their sister delivered from his power. Appro- 
priately after this deliverance, the attendant Spirit of Purity gathers up 
the lesson of the masque :— 

“Mortals that would follow me, 
Love Virtue; she alone is free, 
She can teach you how to climb 
Higher than the starry clime. 

Or, if Virtue feeble were, 
Heaven itself would stoop to her.” 

And that was the very heart’s faith of Puritanism. It was in the 
power of that faith it took up arms. Goodness, virtue, truth, purity, 
righteousness, and liberty seemed to its followers so divine, that it was only 
needful to assert their claims and heaven itself would fight on their side. 

The great poem of Milton’s youth was “Lycidas.” It is a lament 
over the death of a college companion who was shipwrecked on his way 
home to Ireland, and it takes the form of a shepherd’s wail for the loss 


of a fellow shepherd :— 
“ For we were nursed upon the self-same hill, 
Fed the same flock by fountain, shade, and rill.” 
But under the veil of pastoral tasks, it is the life of the promising 
student and beloved friend that is revealed. Very tender is the anguish 
that utters its cry all through the poem, It is a cry uttered in the 
ears of all the forces of hill and sea that might have helped or hindered 
in the shipwreck by which young King was drowned. Neptune will 
take no blame for the loss:— * 
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‘The air was calm, and on the level brine 
Sleek Panope with all her sisters played.” 
But that is no comfort to the mourners on the banks of the Cam 
who have been reft of their dearest pledge. And it is no comfort to 
“The Pilot of the Galilean Lake,” who among the spiritual forms evoked 
by the muse, “last came and last did go.” He breaks in with a 
lament of a still deeper strain. He could have spared shepherds of a 
different sort. He could have spared the false shepherds of the Church 
—* the blind mouths ”—who do not know to hold a sheep-hook, who 
*¢ Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw— 
The hungry sheep look up and are not fed.” 
The lament rises towards the close into a strain that can never cease 
to bear the human heart upward. The mourners are reminded that 
Lycidas is not really dead. He is— 
“ Sunk low, but mounted high 

Through the dear might of Him that walked the waves ; 

Where, other groves and other streams along, 

With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves, 

And hears the unexpressive nuptial song, 

In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love.” 

It is, however, with the passage in which “The Pilot of the Galilean 

Lake” speaks that we are chiefly concerned. In that, as Mr. Mark 
Pattison strikingly points out in his recent life of the poet, the pictur- 
esque vein of “ L’Allegro” and “Il Penseroso,” and of the other parts of 
“ Lycidas” itself— 
“Ts crossed with one of quite another sort, stern, determined, obscurely indicative 
of suppressed passion and the resolution to do or die. . . . The conflict between 
the old cavalier world—the years of gaiety and festivity of a splendid and pleasure- 
loving court—and the new Puritan world, into which love and pleasure were not 
to enter—this conflict is also begun in Milton’s own breast, and is reflected in 
‘ Lycidas.’. . . In these thirty lines we have the preluding mutterings of the storm 
which was to sweep away mask and revel and song, to inhibit the drama and to 
suppress poetry.” 


But the genius of Milton was soon to be yoked into another service 
than that of song. “lLycidas” was the last English song of his youth. 
His father sent him into Italy to travel. He was received with marked 
distinction. He met men famous in word and deed. He met, among 
others, the great victim of the Inquisition, Galileo. He was filling his 
soul with scenes in Italy already familiar to him through his classical 
studies. He was on the very eve of passing into Sicily and Greece. 
Tidings came to him that war had broken out or was imminent in 
England. He turned his face at once back to his native land ; “for I 
considered it disgraceful that, while my countrymen were fighting at 
home for liberty, I should be travelling abroad at ease for intellectual 
purposes.” 

His youth was over. The duties of his manhood had begun. 

A. MAcLEop. 
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SAMUEL WILBERFORCE. 


HE third and last volume of the “Life of Bishop Wilberforce” has 
attracted much attention, and provoked much sharp criticism, 
partly because it covers those years (1861-1873) in which Dr. Wilber- 
force was in the ripeness of his faculties, and at the summit of his 
social and public influence ; partly because the biographer has by no 
means thrown a mantle over his father’s real feelings towards eminent 
men of his time—some of them still living. 

Wilberforce was one of those men whom it is not at all easy to walk 
round and judge fairly. He was complex and yet genuine. One may 
say that he was duplex without duplicity ; nay, multiplex, having many 
aspects, and ready to play many parts, each of which, however, was for 
the time true and real to his mind. Had he entered political life, he 
would have easily reached the front rank by his eloquence and practical 
capacity ; but he would have been too rus¢ to win the public confidence. 
A story is told of his skilful management of some “roughs” who impeded 
his consecration of a cemetery, and told with an air of triumph as 
“illustrative of the Bishop’s tact and courage.” It was simply a clever 
piece of acting and fibbing. He took off his hat to the mob, and 
affected to take them for a body of ‘the town’s people, who will be 
ready to act for me, if necessary, as my body-guard, and preserve the 
peace,” p. 11.* So the roughs were surprised into good behaviour, 
and the Bishop, after his successful humbug, proceeded to his prayers. 

The severity of Bishop Wilberforce’s strictures on some of the great 
political leaders of his time has excited surprise ; but it will be found 
that these are all connected with the question of ecclesiastical patronage. 
He could not bear Earl Russell or Viscount Palmerston because they 
made evangelical bishops. Of the latter he wrote :-— 


“That wretched Pam. seems to me to get worse and worse. There is not a 
particle of veracity or noble feeling that I have ever been able to trace in him ” 


(p. 91) 

To Mr. Disraeli we find the Bishop writing in September, 1868, as 
“My dear Mr. Disraeli ;” yet, three months after, when that statesman 
had refused to nominate him for the see of London, he listened with 
evident relish to the following remarks by the late Dean of Windsor, 
and wrote them down in his diwy :— 

“Disraeli has been utterly ignorant, utterly unprincipled. . . . Thoroughly 
unprincipled fellow. I trust we may never see such a man again” (pp. 268, 269). 

His own phrases for the Conservative leader are “the tricky Disraeli,” 
“a mere mystery man.” 

Such language, however, may pass when applied to political celebrities 


* All our quotations will be from the third volume of the “ Life.” 
VOL, IX.—NO. LI. N 
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that are no more with us. It cannot wound their feelings, and it does 
not mar their fame. But it is both unfair and unkind to have published 
depreciatory remarks on living prelates, which Dr. Wilberforce allowed 
himself to use in his private diary or correspondence. Any one may 
say to himself or to a friend, in a moment of vexation, that this or that 
colleague, whether co-prelate or co-presbyter, is a muff, or has been 
“very disagreeable ;” but no one can wish that such free criticisms 
should be published in his biography. 

The indiscretion in this respect shown by the biographer is the more 
surprising since it follows so quickly on the similar mistake of Mr. Froude 
in publishing without scruple every bitter word in the autobiographical 
papers of Carlyle. True, the prelate is far less sarcastic and severe 
than the literary magnate; but enough appears to suggest that he 
could not generously appreciate men who differed from him, and that 
his famous charm of manner covered a good deal of inward acerbity. He 
seems to have listened to unpleasant tales and reports about men of mark 
all round with an evil gusto, and to have taken the trouble to write 
them down in his diary or reproduce them in his letters. We have 
seen how he did this with regard to Lord Beaconsfield. In the same 
manner he dealt with men of his own calling. Thus, on a visit to 
Ireland in 1861, he put down in his book, “ An interesting conversa- 
tion with Dr. Todd.” It was a piece of rattling abuse of the Irish 
bishops :— 

“The Primate, not a churchman, but a mere gentleman. 

“The Bishop of Derry, the richest see, sells all his livings. Derry perhaps 
the best, but a weak unread man. 

“‘Ossory, the most indolent man I ever knew. 

“Oork, a man of ability; strong leaning to Arian or semi-Arian ; a mere 
Whatelyian ; but a strong will, and overbearing ; would be very unpopular very 
soon—is so now at Cork. 

“ Limerick, clever, quite unread. . . . Not a devout man at all. 

“ Kilmore, gentle and pleasing, not learned, and no backbone to lead. 

“Meath, nothing but a popular preacher, now worn out. 

“Cashel, fond of money, and simply a low party man” (p. 25). 


This is followed two days after by notes of “a talk” with a Roman 
Catholic gentleman—a Mr. Cunningham, who did not spare the spiritual 
guides of his own Church. 


“He found great fault with M‘Hale (the archbishop) ; he neglected all his 
spiritual duties ; pretended to be a great patriot ; was not so really, but sought 
political power for himself. . . . The besetting sin of the priests here is drink. 
They are generally low fellows,—M‘Hale is a very coarse low fellow himself” 
(p. 26, 27). 

It may be confessed that table talk, even in high circles, is apt to be 
spiced with malice ; but can he be a kind-hearted man who afterwards 
writes down all the ill-natured things he has heard in a private diary? 
This is what we do not like in Bishop Wilberforce. £.g., he describes 
‘“‘a pleasant evening” in October, 1867, and then proceeds to relate 
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some unpleasant sayings ascribed to the late Earl of Clarendon, and 
seems to remember nothing else. The last of them is as follows— 

“Qlarendon spoke to me with the uttermost bitterness of (the late) Lord 
Derby. No generosity, none, to friend or foe. Never acknowledged help. Had 
only agreed to this (the Reform Bill) as he would of old have backed a horse at 
Newmarket. Hated Disraeli, but believed in him as he would have done in an 
unprincipled trainer ; he wins, that is all” (p. 235). 

On another occasion, at Lord Clarendon’s house, he met Odo Russell, 
now Lord Ampthill ; “Much talk with him.” On going home he 
wrote down all that he had picked up to the detriment of his own 
brother-in-law, Archbishop (now Cardinal) Manning. 

“ He said —‘ Manning’s influence at Rome absolutely a personal influence with 
the Pope. The Pope—a man of strong will, though of intense vanity—cannot 
bear the slightest contradiction, but very fond of all who take his absolute dicta 
as law. This Manning has played upon, and got on. He is more papal than the 
Pope; repeats to the Pope all his own ideas, which pleases him exceedingly. . . . 
Manning, most obsequious, creeps on hands and knees to kiss his toe, and, even 
when bidden to get up, remains prostrate in awe. This delights Pio Nono” 
(p. 248). 

Dr. Wilberforce did not need to draw on others for sarcastic obser- 
vations on the public men of his time. He could supply his own 
pepper and vinegar. For instance, on a Sunday afternoon, 1862, he 
went to Free St. John’s Church, Edinburgh, and here is the entry in 
his diary— 

“ Afternoon, heard Guthrie. Eloquent, familiar, slip slop ; some very good 
things. Sheep other side of glen going on beaten paths. Newton coming back 
and finding people knew more ” (p. 68). 

His record of a dinner with his right reverend brethren has also a 
bitter taste,— 

“Dinner at Archbishop of York’s. A good many bishops both of England 


and Ireland, and not one word said which implied we were apostles. Zhew / 
eheu/” (p. 413). 


The only public man who seems to have thoroughly commanded 
Wilberforce’s confidence and admiration is Mr. Gladstone, to whom he 
wrote with signs of genuine affection, and with whom he constantly 
conferred on the ecclesiastical questions of the time. But then Mr. 
Gladstone was not like Lord Palmerston about bishoprics. 

It gives us no pleasure to point out faults in a celebrated man. And 
Samuel Wilberforce was, for a good many years, the most prominent 
figure in the English Hierarchy, and aman much noticed and deferred to 
in public life. His intellect was, like that of his father, alert and 
indefatigable ; and his capacity for dealing with men and with affairs 
quite phenomenal. He wrote well, and spoke. splendidly, having great 
self-possession, a fine voice, and an impressive manner. In the House 
of Lords he coped successfully with such debaters as Lord Derby and 
Lord Westbury. He was at home equally in Convocation among the 
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Bishops, on a platform before an excited meeting, and in the pulpit 
where he preached without manuscript, though never without prepara- 
tion. In fact, an extraordinary man—full of adaptation and variety— 
and capable alike of witty conversation, keen controversy, and pathetic 
sermons. In administration, too, he was very strong and very success- 
ful. And his great social popularity bore witness to the impression 
which his personality made, even on the most fastidious observers. 

Yet, in genuine breadth of mind, Wilberforce never equalled Bishop 
Thirlwall of St. Davids, or the late Archbishop Tait, to whom, when 
Bishop of London, he was wont to give a great deal of trouble in the 
conferences of the Episcopate. He was a High Churchman; and though 
he could adapt himself for the occasion to any and every form of Church 
party, his real position was a narrow one, and his ecclesiastical sympathies 
were exclusive. He was a very bigot about the Apostolic Succession 
in the Church of England, and her authority to teach. In all his busy 
ecclesiastical life there is hardly a trace of any large or generous feeling 
toward Christians who lie without the Anglican lines ; and his anxious 
care was to keep the Church of England from falling asunder, to defeat 
legislation which might curb Ritualism, and to enhance the influence of 
the Episcopate. In the once famous Gorham case, he especially deplored 
that the Court of Appeal could not leave it to certain Bishops as ecclesi- 
astical referees to declare the doctrine of the Church of England. It 
might still have been decided by the lawyers “that Mr. Gorham’s book 
did not so categorically contradict the formularies and articles as to 
subject him to deprivation. But with this would have gone out the 
ecclesiastical answer that the Church of England taught that every 
rightly baptised infant was regenerate, and this would have saved us from 
the great schism under which we have ever since languished.” * 

This is conclusive as to Wilberforce’s doctrinal standpoint. And 
there occur in his later years some curious and melancholy illustrations 
of the sway of Church tradition over an otherwise vigorous and courageous 
mind. Thus he was seriously concerned about the celebration of the 
Prince of Wales’ marriage in Lent, and urged the Primate to issue a 
dispensation for the marriage day, “in order that all may, without 
scruple, loyally devote it to rejoicing.’ The Archbishop declined to do 
so. Whereupon Dr. Wilberforce issued a letter to the Archdeacons of 
his own diocese, implying that there was a virtual dispensation. “The 
Lent Fast was originally an appointment of the Church, with which the 
Archbishop of Canterbury had, and still has, by law a right to dispense ; 
and from the communications I have received from his Grace, I consider 
that he has dispensed with it for the auspicious day in question.” The 
odd thing was, that the Archbishop did not say so to his own diocese, 
nor did any other bishop propound this notion of dispensation. When 
pressed by one of his clergy in regard to the alleged dispensing power, 
Bishop Wilberforce told him that it was transferred from the Pope to 
* Letter to Lord Westbury in 1863, p. 109. 
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the Archbishop of Canterbury “by the statute of Henry VIII.” Who 
gave King Henry power to transfer a spiritual right of this description 
he did not explain. Another instance of the same extreme Anglicanism 
is seen in his solicitude to explain to Dean Hook and others of the 
same stamp, his preaching in the Presbyterian Church at Invergarry. 
Not a word of rising above mere questions of form. He considered 
himself “in heathendom in a kirk.” And his service was not Presby- 
terian, but Anglican in a Presbyterian building lent for the occasion. 
He pleaded with his High Church friends that he had acted as St. Paul 
would have done. St. Paul was of course on his side, and the Presby- 
terians of Glengarry, who weakly imagined that the Bishop was a kindly 
fellow-Christian, were only heathen in his sight ! 

The ecclesiastical attitude of Wilberforce was always that of a very 
superior person in a very superior Church. His eye was not on truth 
so much as on dignity and authority. So he looked down on the Church 
of Rome, stigmatising it as “the debased Communion.” On the other 
side, he looked down on “ the unapostolic, intrusive, Presbyterian minis- 
try:” and as for other non-Anglican Christians, they did not seem 
worthy of his attention. When he tried to speak of them as civilly as 
he could, he said that they were “bad Churchmen.” In his view, they 
held “a certain amount of truth mixed with a certain amount of 
error ;” but the Church of England taught “ the truth of Christ with- 
out addition or subtraction.” And this he could say of a Church which 
is more incongruous in the actual teaching delivered by its clergy than 
any Church in Christendom! A Roman Catholic priest takes the same 
ground for his system, but with more plausibility. If he stigmatises all 
the Reformed Churches—that of England included—with holding a 
mixture of truth and error, while the Latin Church teaches only truth 
and all the truth, at all events he can point to the fact that the Latin 
Church is consistent with itself. It has not a Calvinist in one parish, 
an Arminian in a second, and a Rationalist in a third. 

Wilberforce was hostile to Romanism because it dared to deny 
Anglican orders and authority ; but he never helped any Protestant 
movement, nor can we learn that he ever said a word on behalf of the 
Bible Society—that powerful counteractive of the Roman Superstition. 
In fact, like other High Churchmen, he could not feel safe on Protestant 
and Biblical ground. When he was in Connemara in the year 1861, he 
objected to the children in mission schools being taught to sing a hymn 
beginning—“ We want no priest but Jesus.” His idea of dealing with 
the Irish Roman Catholics he expressed in the following words :— 


“‘T am convinced that if we are at once to win our people from Rome, and 
keep them believers, we must make our stand on owr being the Church of Christ 
in Ireland—that wE have the authority of the Church, the divinely-appointed 
ministry, the Word and Doctrine to be kept by it, the sacraments to be minis- 
tered by it, the creeds to be taught by it. Thus assailing Rome, we maintain 
and do not shake the foundations of the city of God” (pp. 30, 31). 
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The italics and capitals are his own. That aman so astute in many 
things should suppose that the Irish Roman Catholic peasantry may be 
won over to the Protestant Episcopal Church in that country, not by its 
preaching of Christ, but by an argument on Church authority, is surely 
a wonderful instance of the blinding effect of ecclesiastical pride. 

While Bishop of Oxford, Wilberforce was somewhat embarrassed by 
the sayings and doings of the Rev. T. T. Carter, of Clewer, in his 
diocese. He had a great regard for Mr. Carter, and often mentions 
his reading one of that clergyman’s published sermons for his private 
edification. All the more was he vexed that Mr. Carter was going, and 
leading others, beyond the High Church mark which his bishop 
indicated. He wrote to him deprecating the formation of the Confra- 
ternity of the Blessed Sacrament, but at the same time assuring him 
that he hailed with pleasure “the revival of the full Eucharistic temper 
in our Church.” What he objected to was the “singularly un-English 
and Popish tone” of the confraternity. He had a good deal of 
anxiety about the sisterhoods at Wantage, and at Clewer. The first lady 
superior of the former went over to the Church of Rome. In regard 
to the latter, the Bishop wrote some wholesome words to Mr. Carter 
which are worth quoting— 

“If sisterhoods cannot be maintained except upon a semi-Romanist scheme, 
with its. direction, with its development of self-consciousness and morbid 
religious affection, with its exaltation of the contemplative life, its perpetual 
confession, and its un-English tone, I am perfectly convinced that we had better 
have no sisterhoods,” 

“We must have no evasions as to Roman Catholic books, as to going at stated 


times to Richards and Pusey, &c. Evasion seems to me the very clinging curse 
of everything Roman or Romanistic” (p. 328). 


It is right to add that to the last the Bishop refused to allow vows 
of perpetual obligation to be taken in any sisterhood which lay within 
his jurisdiction. But the system of spiritual direction, including the 
confessional and the use of Roman Catholic books of devotion, it was 
beyond his power to prevent. 

It was a peculiar vexation to Dr. Wilberforce to see many of his 
High Church friends, male and female, perverted (it was his own word) 
from “our apostolic communion” to the Church of Rome. And near 
the end of his career, he felt it a crushing blow when his only daughter 
with her husband went over to that “schismatical and corrupt com- 
munion.” Characteristically, he felt it as an insult to the English 
Church. “It seems as if my heart would break at this insult out of 
my own bosom to God’s truth in England’s Church, and preference for 
the vile harlotry of the Papacy.” His language at this period (1868) 
towards the Church of Rome was as violent as any that ever fell from 
an Irish Orangeman. 

“As to the Papistry itself, I only more than ever see it to be the great 


cloaca into which all vile corruptions of Christianity run naturally, and loathe 
it” (p. 258). 
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Strange that this able man had no misgivings about the strength 
and safety of that ecclesiastical position which he laboured all his life 
long to assert! How was it that he could not perceive that the dis- 
tinctly evangelical and Protestant ground on which his own father 
stood, presents a stout resistance to the Roman perverters, and loses 
hardly any of its forces, but gains from the enemy; whereas the 
Anglican High Church position makes a weak resistance, and year after 
year loses to the Church of Rome, hardly ever gains ? 

We have alluded to Bishop Wilberforce’s scorn for all non-Prelatic 
Churches. It will not hurt them. Indeed, the publication of his true 
sentiments about the ‘ Kirk,’ as he calls it, will do good if it tends to 
cure some of our Scottish friends of a craving for Episcopal recognition 
and countenance. That Presbyterianism is established by law does tell 
in its favour with Low Churchmen in England; but not with repre- 
sentative Anglicans like Dr. Wilberforce. In their eyes all Presby- 
terians are schismatics, and their ministerial orders are invalid. The 


Scottish Episcopal sect is “our beloved sister the Church of Scotland.” 


No dignitary of the Church of England in our time has evinced 
such hearty respect for the Presbyterian Church as the late Dean 
Stanley ; and even his regard for it was greatly influenced by the cir- 
cumstance of its establishment by law. Had it not been for this, it is 
very doubtful whether he would have cared to enter its pulpits. Yet 
the newspapers have lauded the large-minded liberality of English 
Bishops and Deans in preaching in parish churches of Scotland! 
There were such eulogies at the time of the Glengarry incident—how 
misapplied, so far as Bishop Wilberforce was concerned, is now evident 
to all. Last summer, many compliments were paid to the Bishop of 
Liverpool for having officiated in “the Kirk.” But what “kirk ”-man 
could read the reproaches cast on Bishop Ryle for this act at the 
Church Congress, and the apologetic tone in which he and his friends 
met those reproaches, and not feel that self-respect should lead the 
Church of Scotland to pay no court whatever to those lords over God’s 
heritage ? Where is their liberality ? Where their largeness of soul ? 
Where is the least sign that they know how to respect and sympathise 
with Christians who live under a different “administration” from their 
own? The fact is, that all the liberality displayed in those instances is 
on the opposite side. It is the parish minister who invites the prelate 
to his pulpit, knowing that the prelate will not return the compliment; 
it is the Presbyterian people who accept the prelate’s service, who show 
liberality. But no one thinks of praising them. So have we seen it 
in social life. One man is ill-tempered or overbearing ; but on an 
occasion he can show good humour. Then every one feels obliged to 
him. Another is always sweet and affable, and no one gives him any 
credit for it. A Roman Catholic priest takes a friendly tone in a Pro- 
testant circle; and there is a chorus of delight over his liberality. 


9 


“He is such a good man! such a kind, pleasant, unprejudiced man ! 
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Whereas all the while he looks on those Protestants as lost heretics ; 
and the liberality they ascribe to him is not in him at all, but in them- 
selves. 

Presbyterians may as well make up their minds to it, that between 
them and out-and-out Prelatists there can be no ecclesiastical reciprocity. 
And this is not a result of State connection, for both parties have such 
connection in Great Britain, and neither of them has it in Ireland ; it 
rises out of the question of valid Orders and the Apostolic Succession, 
Not merely may you disestablish the Prelatist, but you may bray him 
in a mortar with a pestle, yet will not his ecclesiastical arrogance depart 
from him. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We know that pleasant relations often 
exist between Episcopal clergymen and Presbyterian ministers ; and the 
latter are sometimes invited by the former to give an address in a school- 
room, have even been asked to speak in the Nave of Westminster 
Abbey. But these instances are exceptional, and are tainted, at the 
best, with some note of inferiority. It is in a ‘Bishop like Wilberforce 
that we see the Anglican temper at the full. His exclusiveness was 
not that of a narrow culture ; for he had not grown up in a corner. 
All his life through he enjoyed unusual opportunities for mental enlarge- 
ment, and his bearing was that of well bred courtesy ; yet he could see 
nothing in a minister of the Word ordained by “the laying on of the 
hands of the Presbytery” but an intruder and a poacher on the spiritual 
domain, and he could not recognise the existence of any Church but his 
own throughout the British Empire and the United States of America! 
In his biography we find him mancuvring with politicians about the 
filling up of Episcopal Sees, and yet confidently assuming that he and 
others, who obtained their spiritual promotion by the favour of a first 
Lord of the Treasury, were select channels of heavenly grace, while Dr. 
Chalmers, Dr. Guthrie, and Dr. Norman Macleod, were not ministers of 
Christ at all ! 

We grow rather impatient of Anglican talk about liberality. Liber- 
ality in what? If in money giving, the standard of liberality in the 
Episcopal Churches is far below that which prevails in the Presbyterian. 
If in feeling, we look on the one side to the Church of England and its 
offshoots isolated from all other Churches, and disparaging their Orders 
and sacraments ; and on the other side to the Presbyterian Church in 
many countries, firm in its own historical lines of administration, but 
never unchurching other Christian communities that are differently 
ordered, holding out the hand of friendship to all of them that are true 
to the fundamental articles of the faith. We cannot but be struck by 
the contrast ; we need not point out on which side the generous temper 
lies. It must be confessed that there are bigoted and illiberal Presby- 
terians ; but the Presbyterian Church in its constitution and its essence 
is the most unprejudiced and liberal Church on the face of the earth. 
DONALD FRASER. 
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THE CHURCH MUSIC QUESTION.* 


T is a strong proof of the vitality of religious feeling in the Presby- 
terian Church that so keen a contest rages over the forms and 
methods of worship. If the champions of use and wont were content 
with a feeble and passive protest against innovations ; if the younger 
and reforming spirits were satisfied to hint at reforms which they had 
not zeal enough to carry through, then we might indeed say that reli- 
gion was in a bad way. Life, though it. brings conflict sometimes, is 
better than deadness, and universal agreement in details is a thing not 
at all to be desired. 

What is, however, most earnestly to be desired is that we should 
approach this question of worship-music in a large and devout spirit, 
scorning littlenesses and repartee, striving to rise to high ground, and 
to discover the ultimate principles on which the application of music to 
worship rests. 

It has been said, for example, that Presbyterians ought to make 
their services more artistic and musical, because the young people in 
the towns are going off to the Episcopal churches, where they can get 
these things. This seems to me a very poor argument. If, as I believe, 
it is right that we should freely admit art in so far as it serves the ends 
of worship, then let us advocate its introduction upon the distinct basis 
of principle, and not because we fear a stampede. 

Again, I have read that organs ought to be allowed in churches 
because David played the harp ; and I have seen especial stress laid upon 
the fact that one of the earliest Scottish psalters has on its title-page 
a picture of the Psalmist outraging Presbyterian tradition by giving 
the Psalms with instrumental accompaniment. All this seems to me 
mere trifling. If organs are lawful and expedient, it is not because 
their counterparts were used in the Temple, but because they help to 
kindle heart and voice in God’s praise. If they are unlawful and inex- 
pedient, it is not because Presbyterian tradition is against them, but 
because they are not found to aid our worship. 

What is the real apology and justification for the use of music in 
worship? This brings us face to face with the two great divergent 
theories of worship—the Ritual and the Puritan. The Ritual appeals 
to the senses, the Puritan to the soul. In the one you have the sight 
of a gorgeous building, and an altar blazing with light ; the sownd of 
bewitching music ; the smell of incense ; the touch of holy water ; the 
taste of the wafer. In the other, in its purest form, you have the 
senses completely ignored, the forms of worship, such as they are, 
appealing straight to the intellect and the soul. The Ritualist treats 

* [The author of this paper touches here and there debateable ground ; but we are sure 
all our readers will be glad to know the views of one who has given so much attention 
to the subject, and whose authority is so high. As usual, we are ready to receive 
remarks on the whole subject, or on any part of it.—Ep.1 
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man as if he were an animal ; the Puritan treats him as if he were an 
angel. Unfortunately for the theories of each, man is neither: he is a 
mixture of both. The fact that we cannot escape the influence of the 
senses ought to be accepted frankly by the Puritan ; while the Ritualist 
ought to recognise the debasing effect of the sensual method. The 
movement in the Puritan churches, both in Scotland and England, 
during the last thirty years, has led to the discovery that the senses 
must at least be conciliated if the soul is to be free for higher flights. 

The ultimate principle on which the use of music in worship rests 
seems therefore to me to be in the highest sense Utilitarian. Does it 
quicken and deepen religious feeling, and aid in its expression? That 
is the question. It is right that our esthetic sense should be satisfied ; 
but this is not enough. Nay, if any style of music, vocal or instru- 
mental, tends to lull us into the passive enjoyment of sweet sounds, it 
is dangerous to worship. Music must help worship, and indeed can 
help it, but music must never be a substitute for worship. 

So much by way of clearing the ground. What, at present, is the 
Church music question in the Presbyterian Church ? 

That the singing should be congregational is universally conceded. 
Wherever I speak on this subject, in England or elsewhere, among 
Churchmen or Nonconformists, I find a hearty and even enthusiastic 
assent to my assertion that in Divine worship the people ought to sing 
themselves. The rise of musical taste, and the cheapening of good con- 
certs, will tend to emphasise rather than to weaken the desire of the 
congregations for plain, rich, and general common praise in Divine 
service. We do not want on Sunday in God’s house a feeble attempt 
to compete with the concert-rooms where we have been in the week. 
Congregational singing has a charm which is quite distinct from that of 
artistic music, and does not conflict with it in the least. It is like the 
sound of many waters, the hum that rises from a busy town, the strange 
murmur of the forest—perhaps but half musical, in the strict sense of the 
word, yet touching our hearts with a feeling that we cannot express but 
cannot resist. 

We talk of attracting people to church by musical performances, but 
in my experience there is nothing so attractive as really good congrega- 
tional singing. People, I believe, would rather sing themselves than be 
sung to. 

Unfortunately, congregational singing is difficult to get, and almost as 
difficult to keep when you have got it. The elements of which it is 
built are perpetually decaying, and must be constantly renewed. The 
end is, however, worth the trouble. Who has not felt his spirit thrilled 
and melted by a psalm or hymn sung from the heart by a great congre- 
gation? Who has not felt his spirit checked and chilled when, after an 
inspiring sermon, the praise has fallen flat and coldly upon his ears ? 
Why is not the latent power of song that exists in every company of 
worshippers more strongly realised? If we could but feel what a devo- 
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tional force lies idle or is imperfectly developed in our congregations, 

we should spare neither time nor money to awaken it! 

The battle of psalms versus hymns is pretty well over—in Scotland at 
least. What we shall sing is fairly agreed upon: there remains, how- 
ever, much diversity of opinion as to how we shall sing, and what musical 
aids to our worship shall be allowed. 

First, a word as to prose chanting. I say nothing about singing a 
hymn to a chant, which is a favourite practice in Scotland, because 
this is not chanting at all. Chanting is unmetrical, and herein lies the 
difficulty. 

Why did the Reformers, who were so anxious to popularise the 
Bible, abolish chanting? Surely, one would think, the combined 
recitation of the very words of Scripture would have been their favourite 
exercise in public worship. Yet they sacrificed this, and put the 
Psalms into diluted verse. The reasons were probably two. First, 
the chanting of the Romish Church before the Reformation was no 
doubt irreverent in the extreme, and it was easier to suppress it than 
to reform it. Second, the Reformers had felt the power of song, and 
song implies metre. The Reformers knew what they were doing. Just 
as the Bible was translated into English that the people might wnder- 
stand it, so the Psalms were put into verse that the people might sing 
them. Properly speaking, chanting is not singing; it is musical 
elocution. Regular rhythmical pulsation, which helps a congregation 
to keep together in hymn-tune or anthem, is wanting in the chant. 
Chanting, therefore, must always be more difficult. than singing, and if 
it is really desired that the congregation, and not the choir only, shall 
join in the exercise, only a few psalms or other Scripture passages and 
only a few chants must be used, so that the people may know the 
words and the pointing by heart. Good congregational chanting is 
seldom or never to be heard. Choirs chant, but not often the people 
themselves. Moreover, nearly all the choir-chanting we hear is a dis- 
graceful helter-skelter. These undoubted facts are enough to make us 
pause in adopting the practice of prose chanting. It is a thing 
delightful in theory, but far from delightful in practice. 

Next, as to the question of choir and congregation. The growth and 
the improvement of church choirs is the most striking feature of the 
last, thirty years in the history of psalmody. Mr. W. H. Monk, the 
editor of “Hymns, Ancient and Modern,” once made this remark to me 
in conversation: “The better the choir-singing in any church, the 
worse will be the congregational singing.” I was at first disposed to 
dispute this assertion, but reflection and observation have convinced 
me, very unwillingly, of its truth. 

One is reluctant to say a word that might damp the unselfish 
devotion of so many organists, choir-masters, precentors, and choir 
members. How much taste, skill, and time is spent in preparing choirs 
for the psalms, hymns, tunes, and anthems of Divine service! This 
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earnestness is the very life and hope of psalmody, if only it can be so 
manipulated as to promote the singing of the congregation and not to 
supersede it. We all feel the importance of training a choir well— 
expression to enforce the words, pronunciation to let them be heard, 
voice culture to secure a smooth and blended effect, so that we may 
give our best to God. Yet what is the common result of securing these 
excellences in a choir? The common result is that the people cease to 
sing. I myself, when I am in a church where there is a fine choir, 
feel my voice arrested. Others are silent round me, and it seems pro- 
fane to disturb the balance of voice, and the part-song-like finish of 
the music. I stand and listen, or am content with a gentle hum that 
satisfies my conscience without disturbing my neighbours. 

This is all very undesirable, and it is an undoubted fact that the 
musical revival of to-day has often taken a wrong direction, a direction 
that is injurious to congregational singing. We do not want in our 
services a Sunday concert. We want a full and general chorus from 
the congregation. Can we so use choirs as to help us to get this? May 
they be so organised as to stir the congregation, and not to lull it to 
sleep ? 

I regard a choir as indispensable. The ideal of the advocate of con- 
gregational singing is, of course, that the congregation should be the 
choir. But even in churches which approach most nearly to this ideal, 
the singing must always be led by an earnest musical minority who 
need rehearsing, and this is still the virtual choir. The question of 
where this earnest minority is to sit during service is a separate and 
very important one. I know one church in England where the choir 
is entirely dispersed among the congregation, and where, as a conse- 
quence, the sound of four-part harmony comes from every side in a way 
that is most inspiring and contagious. Directly you begin to concen- 
trate the best singers at one end of the church, the congregation begin 
to shift their responsibility. Few churches I suppose will adopt such a 
radical plan as dispersing the whole of the choir among the congrega- 
tion. If this cannot be done, then let the majority of the choir be dis- 
persed, and the larger the majority the better will be the singing. A 
choir, using the word in this larger sense, is the very life of congrega- 
tional singing. And the life of the choir is the elementary music class. 
This is as important as fresh fuel to a steam-engine, and no church 
should be without one. 

If people will not have a dispersed choir, but prefer the ,ordinary 
plan of a well-drilled musical body distinct from the congregation, then 
how can such a body be used so as least to hinder the congregational 
voice ? The best way, I think, is to have one piece in each service 
sung by the choir alone, the congregation devoutly listening. This will 
satisfy the musical ambition of the choir, and we may then demand that 
the rest of the service music shall be thoroughly plain and congregational. 
This separation of the service music into two kinds is carried out im 
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America. It gives the choir work to do, and keeps them together. I 

do not recommend it, except as an escape from a greater evil, a sort of 

safety valve which will preserve the congregational singing from entire 

destruction. . 

I am very glad that precentors are coming down from their pulpits 
and turning themselves into choir-masters.. They can do much better 
work in that way for congregational singing. The sound of a tenor 
voice prominently singing the air an octave below pitch is not to my 
taste, and if the choir be trained to lead it is not necessary. Increased 
attention is being paid to the mating of tune and hymn ; the utterance 
of religious sentiment through musical expression is being more studied ; 
and pronunciation is being attended to. These reforms have come 
none too quickly, for congregations advance rapidly in musical taste. 
Let us remember that culture in music, divorced from the devotional 
spirit, is not only a mockery but a failure. Expression can only be 
musically true and satisfying, if it is inspired by and naturally springs 
out of the thoughts that are being uttered. Let our psalmody leaders 
try to feel deeply if they would rise to a higher musical level. 

The church music question of greatest magnitude at the present day 
relates to the organ. At the very mention of the word the mildest 
reader becomes a partisan, so that a dispassionate study of the pros and 
cons of the matter is exceedingly difficult. The opponents of organs 
have entrenched themselves in a citadel, and they seem to be of opinion 
that if their citadel falls, the whole order of Presbyterian worship falls 
too. Meanwhile, the besiegers—armed, I suppose, with organ pipes 
instead of trumpets—are doing their best to bring down the walls. The 
capitulation is only a question of time. 

Yet, though we may smile at the heat and exaggeration which this 
controversy excites, there can be no doubt that the change from 
unaccompanied to accompanied singing is a serious and considerable 
one, involving great possibilities of harm to what we all so earnestly 
desire—congregational singing. Let us discuss the matter on practical 
grounds, setting aside arguments about lawfulness which even religious 
men feel to be out of harmony with the spirit of the times. 

What is the effect of an organ upon congregational singing? I 
think it makes the act of singing easier, especially if you are trying to 
sing a part. The notes you want are in the atmosphere. Even though 
the instrument be so softly played as not to be heard, it is felt in the 
support it gives to the voices. I do not think it can be said to prevent 
flattening. Most of us have had painful experience that a congregation 
will flatten in spite of an organ, and will go on, verse after verse, at its 
own flat pitch against the instrument in a way that tortures the ear. 
Flattening is not so frequent with an organ as without, but the organ 
does not cure the evil. 

It is this function of bearing up the voices that an organ should 
perform, It should never attempt to lead. Many people seem to be 
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of opinion that if an organ is introduced to a church the singing will 
at once improve, and need never trouble them again. What folly ! 
As well might they expect to increase the piety of a congregation by 
building a tall steeple. Just as much pains must be taken with the 
vocal praise with an organ as without. There must be choir-practices 
and elementary singing-classes and never-ceasing work if a full and 
harmonious offering of praise is to be maintained. 

So far we have spoken of organs as they should be used. But how 
are they commonly used in England, where they are universal and long 
established ? They are often played so loudly that the choir and con- 
gregation chirp like birds in a thunderstorm. Moreover, the organ is 
a very noble instrument, which engrosses all the energies and sym- 
pathies of the player. The organist, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, is the choir-master, and does whatever other musical work is 
done in the congregation. He is absorbed in his instrument, and, in 
consequence, choir training is neglected, and congregational training 
never thought of. Singing becomes shouting, the words are drowned 
in a muddy sea of organ tone, and the general result is noise, not music. 

The organ is a good servant, but a bad master, and the temper of 
many of the intelligent opponents of organs is this—Let us bear the 
ills we have rather than fly to others that we know not of. I can 
assure you that the example of what has happened in England is 
enough to make me feel much sympathy with this position.* 

One word to the opponents of organs. A mere negative attitude is 
not enough. You must have a positive policy, and show people that 
you can produce an unaccompanied service which satisfies the ear and 
the devotional feeling richly and deeply, falling like the echoes of a 
purer worship upon the weary and distracted spirit. 

The work necessary to create and sustain a service of this kind is far 
greater than for one which is accompanied. But it is work in aid of 
devotion, and if your opposition to organs springs really from your zeal 
for purity of worship, here is your opportunity of proving it. 

There are three chief forces that go to make or mar the service of 
praise—minister, people, and precentor. The ministers have frequent 
opportunity of expressing their views on psalmody;.the opinions of the 
congregation are echoed in the newspapers and in general conversation ; 
but the precentors have but few opportunities of making themselves 
heard. Yet they have a practical acquaintance with the subject which 
no others have; they are at the front as workers; they know only too 
well how the ideal differs from the real, and what struggles and disap- 
pointments beset the path of the psalmody worker. I enjoy the friend- 
ship of many Presbyterian precentors, and I have thought that it would 
make this paper practical and straight-hitting if I could persuade some 
of them to contribute their opinions as to the hindrances they meet. 


* For a fuller discussion of the Organ question, see “Studies in Worship Music,” 
by J. Spencer Curwen. 
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I have succeeded well, and shall give you some passages from the 
letters that have come in answer to my appeal. 
A precentor of an important church in a Scottish city writes :— 


“First as to ministers. For nearly thirteen years I have been leader of 
psalmody in this church. During five of these years we had ¢wo ministers ; during 
the rest of the time, one. We have a meeting for the practice of psalmody every 
Friday evening (holidays excepted), besides an elementary class every year, and 
extra meetings before our annual recital or concert. In all these years we have 
only been visited twice by a minister at our ordinary meetings. My last elemen- 
tary class met at seven o’clock on Fridays, an hour fixed to suit young people 
attending school. Our minister in announcing the class, spoke of the benefits to 
be derived, and urged parents to send their children. He has a family of young 
people himself, but not one of them ever appeared. Nearly every Sunday, prayer 
is offered up for preachers, Sabbath-school teachers, tract distributors, sessions, 
and Christian workers. Though I have been a precentor for over twenty-five 
years altogether, I have only twice heard the precentor prayed for. From their 
practice, I have been forced to the conclusion that most ministers regard psalmody 
as something that may be used or left out as occasion requires. If the sermon is 
short, we are sure to have a lot of singing ; if it is protracted, the last psalm or 
hymn is shortened or left out. The duty of sending a list of the Sunday’s psalms 
and hymns to the weekly practice is also frequently neglected. Of late we have 
often been called to sing tunes at first sight in church.” 


After noticing that elders and managers keep aloof from the associa- 
tion, my friend mentions that his Psalmody Association has seldom 
numbered less than 100 members, though with a congregation of 1200 
members, besides adherents, he does not think this a fair proportion. 
He proceeds :— 


“With such an example from those in authority, it is hardly to be expected 
that the congregation as a whole will be much interested in psalmody. Few con- 
gregations, I believe, could muster a greater number of sight-singers than we, and 
yet I am sorry to say the congregational voice is neither so strong nor so hearty 
as it once was, and should be. ‘The fashion of having an organ and choir to ‘do’ 
the singing seems to be killing all sense of responsibility in this matter. How 
else can we account for so many whom we know to be capable, standing listless 
and idle during praise? 

“The introduction of so many new tunes has also injured congregational 
interest very much. During 1882 I conducted the psalmody at 99 regular 
church services, and in these 133 tunes and 18 pieces (or sentences) were made 
use of—too many for any congregation to keep in full song. The manner in 
which our hymn book is got up—every tune having its own hymn—compels the 
use of a great many tunes. The style of tune now generally advocated is another 
hindrance. Most of them are so bold, so void of melody, so wooden that it is 
little wonder that people don’t take to them readily. 

“Professor Macfarren says that ‘all lightness, all grace, all freedom in melody, 
result from a judicious use of passing notes;’ but passing notes have been 
tabooed by the editors of our collections of tunes. The alteration of harmonies 
has also hindered us considerably. When an old and standard tune like ‘St. Paul’s’ 
or ‘Martyrdom’ is sung with new harmony, the effect is like the twenty pipers 
playing each his favourite tune at the same time and in the same room, for the 
elder people sing the old harmonies, and the younger ones the new.” 


Another precentor, who confesses that he is suffering from an attack 
of melancholy, writes :— 
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“Tf managers, deacons, and elders of churches were to expend upon choirs 
what they seem happy to lay out upon organs, what an overwhelming change 
would there be in the service of praise in the house of the Lord! Is itnota fact 
that such perishable things as preaching and praying seem, in a large number of 
Scotch churches, to be considered the worship of God ; while the praise of God, 
which is everlasting, which is the connecting link between. time and eternity, is 
left out in the cold—miserably perishing for lack of sustenance.” 


A third precentor writes :— 


“Tn choosing organists and conductors of psalmody, too little attention is paid, 
in my opinion, to teaching power. The question of teaching is, indeed, rarely 
mentioned. I think that playing or singing should be a secondary matter to the 
power to teach and to attract young people,” 


Here we have a new hindrance brought forward by a fourth pre- 
centor :— 


“The chief thing that I have to complain of is the pride of some of our people 
in Scotland. A great many people, in country districts especially, if they occupy 
a social position a very little above the working classes, think themselves much 
superior, and will not associate with them. You have no idea what a hindrance 
this is to the improvement of psalmody in Scotland, Surely we should all be in the 
same spirit of humbleness when we meet in church to worship the same God!” 


Speaking of a tune-book recently issued by the section of the Presby- 
terian Church to which he belongs, the same writer says :— 


“T do not care for the arrangements. In a great number of the tunes the 
basses are far too low to be effective, and dissonances and double dissonances are 
too frequently used for congregational singing. In the whole, the work of the 
organist is more apparent than that of the choir-master. I think it is also a mis- 
take to set a tune to each hymn in all cases. There are a great many of the 
tunes, set to good hymns, which will never be sung, for the reason that they are 
not worth the singing. Why not have the leaves of the hymnal cut, so that the 
choice of tune may be free?” 


A fifth precentor writes :— 


“Some of the ministers are very careless in the selection of hymns. It is not 
unusual for ministers who come to our church to preach to leave the precentor to 
choose the hymns, saying, ‘Take any you like.’ When this is said to me, I 
venture to ask the subject of the discourse, so that there may be some unity in 
the service. Many of the Psalms I regard as unfit for singing. Our service of 
praise would be improved if only Psalms of praise, of penitence, ' or such as contain 
some expression of feeling, were used in singing. It is the habit of our minister 
to begin at the first Psalm and go straight on in regular order, no matter what 
the text may be. Thus we sometimes get a mournful sermon and a joyful Psalm, 
and vice versa. 

“ As to the congregation, I find they will not respond to the invitations given 
from week to week to attend a psalmody class. If anything is to be done, it ‘must 
be with junior classes. I have great faith in training the young, but find it ‘difficult 
to make the work such as will draw them, Ifa few pounds were spent every 
year on prizes for regular attendance and for sight-singing, it would bring them 
out, Kirk-sessions, however, don’t care to spend much money on the musical 
training of the congregation. They think they have discharged their duty when 
they have paid the precentor’s salary. I myself gave prizes one winter, consisting 
of the Psalms, hymns, and tune-book which we use; but I could not afford to 
continue them.” 
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In opposition to what I have read about new tune books, a sixth 
precentor says :— 


“T find that a large book with plenty of variety and good tunes is a great help 
to sustaining of interest in the psalmody. The choir sings with more life and 
feeling, and this in turn is caught by the congregation.” 


My last correspondent writes with much energy and freshness. He 
Says :-— 

“ A much greater interest is now taken by ministers in the service of praise 
than formerly, and it is a common thing to find them visiting the practice meet- 
ings and giving a word of encouragement. This has a greater effect in stimulating 
the young than some are aware of. 

“ Less progress has, I think, been made by sessions than by ministers in recog- 
nising the importance of good congregational singing. Instead of encouraging 
their precentors and choirs, they seem to think that one of their special duties is 
to keep a watchful eye over them, and to miss no opportunity of putting their 
foot upon them. This, I believe, along with the natural youthful unreasonable- 
ness of choirs, is one fruitful source of what are termed choir ‘ rows.’ 

“For example, some matter of detail has to be arranged about choir seats, 
change of practising night, a soiree, or some other minor affair. The matter is 
referred to at a meeting of session, and after conversation the clerk is requested 
to drop the precentor a note, asking him to do so and so, The clerk then writes 
a letter, using the most irritating phraseology which accident or design could 
have suggested to him. The precentor feels the edge of the censorial knife, and 
at the next meeting of the choir reads the letter with a tone of injured innocence. 
This letter is hardly finished when several members are on their feet, bursting 
with eloquence, and in the space of five minutes the explosive powers of the 
choir are fully developed. A strike is at once agreed upon, but as several 
members are absent, they must be seen and prevented from going to the choir 
seats on Sabbath. This necessitates a recapitulation of the affair with ‘inter- 
lude’ and ‘episode.’ On Sabbath there is no choir, On Monday the minister 
calls them together and lectures them. Some eloquent member replies, giving 
his version, but the story has taken such dimensions, like the snowball that 
gathers with rolling, that the minister can scarcely recognise it, though he 
presided at the meeting where it originated. The tangled skein takes a long 
time to unravel, and some of the knots are so obstinate as to require cutting. 
The almost invariable result of these affairs is that a torrent of wrath descends 
on the head of the precentor from all sides, and he is made the scapegoat who 
has to carry the troubles, or swallow them as he pleases. If members of session 
would only remember that they themselves were once guilty of the offence of 
being young, many troubles would be avoided. 

“The greatest complaint against congregations is, I believe, apathy. They 
want stirring up. This can be done in endless ways. Your lectures, for 
instance, stir up from the centre outward, acting on those to whom you speak. 
They, in turn, stir up their pupils and the outside world. Ministers interested 
in the service of praise may in like manner stir up their elders, and the elders 
the people. Personally I hold a somewhat different theory, and practise it. It 
may be called stirring up from the outside inward. I try to gain the hearts of 
the children and young people, believing that they rule the mothers, that the 
mothers rule the fathers, and the fathers the Church. A plan at present on 
trial in the church to which I belong is to have occasional joint-meetings of the 
Psalmody Association, Literary Association, and Bible Class. This really 
includes all the young of the congregation above Sabbath-school age. The first 
combined meeting is a lecture on Musical History, with illustrations. This plan 
will act and react. The Psalmody Association will confer pleasure and profit on 
the others, and will draw sympathy from them. 
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“One complaint against congregations is that they consider precentors their 
special property, and imagine they have a right to criticise them musically, men- 
tally, socially, &c. A chapter on this might be amusing, but I do not know that 
it would bear much upon the ‘Church Music Question.’ 

“A few months ago the Psalmody Committee of the General Assembly of our 
Church issued a circular to ministers containing a number of questions with the 
object of guiding them in the issue of a new psalter. Our minister asked me to 
reply in his name, which I did. I also took the liberty of writing to the Com- 
mittee that a rich mine of musical experience and knowledge was neglected by 
them when they took no counsel of their precentors. This is a subject on which 
many able precentors have just cause of complaint. 

“The want of uniformity in the tune-books of the Presbyterian Churches is 
very much to be deplored. I remember when the ‘Scottish Psalmody’ was used 
in all the Presbyterian Churches. One edition, the most in use, costing only six- 
pence, was virtually a pocket-book. Scores of young men carried it in their 
pockets all the year round, and used it on all kinds of occasions. To do the 
same thing now, one would have to carry a wallet. 

“Finally : let ministers acquaint themselves as thoroughly as possible with the 
subject. Let church sessions endeavour to look at the subject in a reasonable 
way, and act kindly and judiciously towards the young. Let members of choirs 
control their impetuosity when their seniors differ from them. Let precentors 
leave no stone unturned to make themselves masters of their work, so that they 
may stand head and shoulders above their classes. And let us all be of one mind 
in remembering that the work is the Lord’s.” 


I adopt this practical summary as my own, and close this article 


with a hearty “ Amen” to its words. 
J. SPENCER CURWEN. 


Symposium. 


PROGRESS IN THEOLOGY. 
No. III. 


i previous articles for this symposium, Principal Tulloch has argued 
the possibility of progress in theology from the nature of human 
knowledge, whatever the subject-matter of knowledge may be ; and Dr. 
Hodge admits that theology, in a general sense, as the sum-total of all 
that at any time may be known of God, is a progressive knowledge ; 
but he affirms that theology, in the narrower sense of the essential 
Christian doctrines, has already been substantially determined. ‘'Theo- 
logy, in the sense of the sum of saving doctrines common to the 
Reformation and modern Evangelical Churches, will not make progress 
in the future.” 
The phrase “sum of saving doctrines” indicates a conception of 
Christianity from which theology might make progress in the future. 
For this phrase “saving doctrines” is one of several common expres- 
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sions which betray the habit of Rationalistic thought still clinging to 
Christian speech. I do not mean that theologians who fall into the 
use of this and kindred forms of expression intend to say what their 
words imply, or hold that the doctrines are in any real sense “saving ;” 
but the often unconscious use of such expressions by orthodox theolo- 
gians betrays a habit of apprehending Christianity which has tended to 
confuse the distinction between faith and belief, and which, with all 
similar modes of speech, a more spiritual movement in theology will 
sweep away. It is of the first importance in the present discussion that 
we should distinguish clearly between the facts of the Christian revela- 
tion and our doctrines of those facts. Even the truths concerning 
Christ and His kingdom taught in the Scriptures should not be con- 
fused with the fact of the self-revelation of God in Christ, and the Divine 
power of His kingdom among men. The self-revelation, or the self- 
realisation of God in our history and life, was completed in the Person 
of Christ ; the Divine work necessary for the coming of the kingdom of 
heaven on earth was finished in Christ ; and the Bible, as the inspired 
record and interpretation of that self-revelation of God, and that Divine 
work of redemption, is complete and authoritative for the purposes for 
which it was given. All evangelical theologians would agree that there 
can be no progress in theology beyond or away from the fundamental 
facts of Christianity. Departure from the essential facts of grace would 
be another gospel. But when we speak of the doctrines concerning 
salvation, and still more of the sum or system of those truths, that 
moment we bring the facts of revelation within the limits and under 
the laws of human thought and knowledge ; and it becomes a proper 
question whether our thought of the revelation is either adequate to all 
its relations, or perfect after the kind or nature of the facts to be known, 
and, if not, whether it be capable of still further expansion or improve- 
ment. 

If, then, by the “sum of saving doctrines” Dr. Hodge means simply 
the completed fact and abiding power of salvation in Christ, if he 
means what the angel flying in mid-heaven meant by the everlasting 
Gospel, and not merely the sum of human apprehensions of it, or the 
definitions which the Divine teachings have successively received in the 
creeds of the Churches, then there is no question left for discussion 
between Christian thinkers ; but I cannot assent to the statement that, 
along the line of our human apprehension of the doctrines concerning 
salvation taught in the Scriptures, there has not been, and may not 
still be, under the guidance of the Spirit of truth, real and helpful 
progress, 

Progress in any knowledge may be twofold ; it may be either exten- 
sive or intensive—a larger comprehension of the facts, or a clearer 
insight into their nature. We may learn new facts, or we may bring 
known facts into the light of a more luminous idea. Can progress in 


either or both these kinds be affirmed of Christian theology? Within 
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the limits of the Bible, progress of doctrine, both in respect to the quan- 
tity of the revelation and the spiritual quality of man’s knowledge of God, 
will be generally admitted. 

It is frequently assumed, however, as though it were necessary to the 
integrity of the inspired Scriptures and their canonical authority, that 
since the apostolic age God has added to the materials of Christian 
theology no new facts of grace; at least, no new facts affecting the 
truths of the Gospel of our salvation. But we should be on our guard 
lest haply, in our anxiety to honour the working of God’s Spirit in its. 
Biblical method of inspiration, we do not dishonour less manifest, per- 
haps, but as real operations of the Spirit of Truth in other modes of 
its working. It is certainly conceivable that God, in His method of 
teaching the world, may have left some truths of His manifold wisdom 
to be made known through the Church; that there may be some 
truths not necessary to salvation, but necessary to a full and ripe 
knowledge of salvation, which God may have chosen to disclose through 
the experience of His people under the tuition of the Spirit of Truth; 
some knowledge of His purpose of redemption which the disciples may 
not have been ready to hear, or the Apostolic Church fit to receive ; 
knowledge of His thoughts and ways which, through the providential 
development of Christian history, and in the growing spiritual con- 
sciousness of the Church, God may have been quietly adding to the 
elements of Christian faith. Certainly no preconceived or @ priori 
theory of the special inspiration of the Bible should prevent us from 
recognising this Divine method of the education of the world, if it be a 
method of the Spirit. The only relevant question here is, Has the 
Spirit of Truth pursued this method of Christian education? And if 
so, how far can we discern His teaching, and what have we been 
taught ? Have we gained through the witness of the Spirit in history 
any knowledge which may help, round out, or bring into purer light 
our knowledge derived from the Scriptures of the truths of Christian 
theology ? 

To this question I should answer: No fact necessary to redemption 
has been added to the dispensation of the Gospel since the Day of Pen- 
tecost ; and no new truth essential to a reasonable acceptance of the 
Gospel of redemption has been given to man through the education, 
under the leading of the Holy Spirit, of the Christian Church. But 
there is one side of Christian doctrine which has been brought out 
through the history as it is not in the Bible—as, perhaps, it could be 
made known in no other way. I refer particularly to the nature, law 
of development, and conditions of the kingdom of Christ in the world. 
We know more upon these subjects, by the providence of God, than 
prophets or apostles knew. There are, indeed, in the New Testament 
some passages which seem to anticipate vaguely, to show as through a 
glass darkly, what we now see revealed clearly in history concerning 
the conditions, laws, and universal comprehension of Christ’s kingdom 
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in the world ; but it seems only exegetical candour to admit that upon 
these subjects God has taught us more from the slowly-unfolding Scrip- 
tures of His providence than He has taught us in the Book of Revela- 
tion. We turn to that for the assurance and hope of the coming glory 
of the city of God ; we turn to the pages of sacred history for know- 
ledge of God’s will in the progress of Christ’s kingdom. 

It may be said, however, that this disclosure of the method of grace 
through history is merely a larger perspective, or a better. setting, for 
the Biblical doctrines. But this perspective or resetting of the facts of 
revelation is new knowledge. Paul did not know the times and the 
seasons ; we know that a long season, at least eighteen centuries of 
conflict, constitutes the time-measure of the work of grace. This know- 
ledge, growing with the experience of the Church, of the time-element 
required by Christianity is a positive contribution to the materials of 
Christian theology. It does not, indeed, add any new truth to the 
essential doctrines of grace, but it does add important elements to our 
comprehension of the mystery of redemption. For it is a base-line of 
history, unknown to the first missionary apostle, by means of which we 
are able to measure more broadly the universal relations of the work of 
Christ, and the social mission and comprehension of redemption ; to 
understand better the new-creative power of the love of God in Christ 
in its world-wide and time-long conflict with the power of sin in all its 
successive manifestations and embodiments, the mystery of iniquity and 
the nature of the man of sin being fully manifested on the field of 
history as it could not be in the vision of prophecy. The contribution 
of Christian history to the materials of Christian theology brings new 
facts and larger inductions to the construction of a Christian philosophy 
of universal history. What beforehand prophets and apostles could only 
see darkly, searching what the Spirit did signify ; what the last of the 
apostles could foresee only in vague and changing imagery concerning 
the coming of Christ’s kingdom, this we begin to behold in the clear 
mirror of history ; and from these historic revelations of God’s will in 
redemption we may bring to our conception of God's eternal purpose in 
Christ the positive help of new and enlarged knowledge. Other genera- 
tions in the future may gain higher historic points of view than ours 
for a still larger comprehension of the fact of redeeming love. 

It may be urged that this knowledge of redemption, in its historical 
course and elements, lies implicitly, or germinantly, contained in Biblical 
principles and prophecies ; but if it does, nevertheless the unfolding of 
it, the actual development of it, is a work of God, and, as such, a new 
fact to be known and to be added to the materials of Christian theo- 
logy. Christian history is in more than one respect a course of educa- 
tion, a process of human instruction in Divine things, and that under 
the personal tuition of the Spirit ‘of God; and we should be dull 
scholars if we did not learn something from the teachings of the Spirit 
in the progress of Christianity and the life of humanity ; if our Christian 
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the limits of the Bible, progress of doctrine, both in respect to the quan- 
tity of the revelation and the spiritual quality of man’s knowledge of God, 
will be generally admitted. 

It is frequently assumed, however, as though it were necessary to the 
integrity of the inspired Scriptures and their canonical authority, that 
since the apostolic age God has added to the materials of Christian 
theology no new facts of grace; at least, no new facts affecting the 
truths of the Gospel of our salvation. But we should be on our guard 
lest haply, in our anxiety to honour the working of God’s Spirit in its 
Biblical method of inspiration, we do not dishonour less manifest, per- 
haps, but as real operations of the Spirit of Truth in other modes of 
its working. It is certainly conceivable that God, in His method of 
teaching the world, may have left some truths of His manifold wisdom 
to be made known through the Church; that there may be some 
truths not necessary to salvation, but necessary to a full and ripe 
knowledge of salvation, which God may have chosen to disclose through 
the experience of His people under the tuition of the Spirit of Truth; 
some knowledge of His purpose of redemption which the disciples may 
not have been ready to hear, or the Apostolic Church fit to receive ; 
knowledge of His thoughts and ways which, through the providential 
development of Christian history, and in the growing spiritual con- 
sciousness of the Church, God may have been quietly adding to the 
elements of Christian faith. Certainly no preconceived or @ priori 
theory of the special inspiration of the Bible should prevent us from 
recognising this Divine method of the education of the world, if it be a 
method of the Spirit. The only relevant question here is, Has the 
Spirit of Truth pursued this method of Christian education? And if 
so, how far can we discern His teaching, and what have we been 
taught ? Have we gained through the witness of the Spirit in history 
any knowledge which may help, round out, or bring into purer light 
our knowledge derived from the Scriptures of the truths of Christian 
theology ? 

To this question I should answer: No fact necessary to redemption 
has been added to the dispensation of the Gospel since the Day of Pen- 
tecost ; and no new truth essential to a reasonable acceptance of the 
Gospel of redemption has been given to man through the education, 
under the leading of the Holy Spirit, of the Christian Church. But 
there is one side of Christian doctrine which has been brought out 
through the history as it is not in the Bible—as, perhaps, it could be 
made known in no other way. I refer particularly to the nature, law 
of development, and conditions of the kingdom of Christ in the world. 
We know more upon these subjects, by the providence of God, than 
prophets or apostles knew. There are, indeed, in the New Testament 
some passages which seem to anticipate vaguely, to show as through a 
glass darkly, what we now see revealed clearly in history concerning 
the conditions, laws, and universal comprehension of Christ’s kingdom 
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in the world ; but it seems only exegetical candour to admit that upon 
these subjects God has taught us more from the slowly-unfolding Serip- 
tures of His providence than He has taught us in the Book of Revela- 
tion. We turn to that for the assurance and hope of the coming glory 
of the city of God ; we turn to the pages of sacred history for know- 
ledge of God’s will in the progress of Christ’s kingdom. 

It may be said, however, that this disclosure of the method of grace 
through history is merely a larger perspective, or a better. setting, for 
the Biblical doctrines. But this perspective or resetting of the facts of 
revelation is new knowledge. Paul did not know the times and the 
seasons ; we know that a long season, at least eighteen centuries of 
conflict, constitutes the time-measure of the work of grace. This know- 
ledge, growing with the experience of the Church, of the time-element 
required by Christianity is a positive contribution to the materials of 
Christian theology. It does not, indeed, add any new truth to the 
essential doctrines of grace, but it does add important elements to our 
comprehension of the mystery of redemption. For it is a base-line of 
history, unknown to the first missionary apostle, by means of which we 
are able to measure more broadly the universal relations of the work of 
Christ, and the social mission and comprehension of redemption ; to 
understand better the new-creative power of the love of God in Christ 
in its world-wide and time-long conflict with the power of sin in all its 
successive manifestations and embodiments, the mystery of iniquity and 
the nature of the man of sin being fully manifested on the field of 
history as it could not be in the vision of prophecy. The contribution 
of Christian history to the materials of Christian theology brings new 
facts and larger inductions to the construction of a Christian philosophy 
of universal history. What beforehand prophets and apostles could only 
see darkly, searching what the Spirit did signify ; what the last of the 
apostles could foresee only in vague and changing imagery concerning 
the coming of Christ’s kingdom, this we begin to behold in the clear 
mirror of history ; and from these historic revelations of God’s will in 
redemption we may bring to our conception of God’s eternal purpose in 
Christ the positive help of new and enlarged knowledge. Other genera- 
tions in the future may gain higher historic points of view than ours 
for a still larger comprehension of the fact of redeeming love. 

It may be urged that this knowledge of redemption, in its historical 
course and elements, lies implicitly, or germinantly, contained in Biblical 
principles and prophecies ; but if it does, nevertheless the unfolding of 
it, the actual development of it, is a work of God, and, as such, a new 
fact to be known and to be added to the materials of Christian theo- 
logy. Christian history is in more than one respect a course of educa- 
tion, a process of human instruction in Divine things, and that under 
the personal tuition of the Spirit of God; and we should be dull 
scholars if we did not learn something from the teachings of the Spirit 
in the progress of Christianity and the life of humanity ; if our Christian 
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theology, gathering up these historic fruits of faith, is not enriched by 
them ; if knowledge of God’s kingdom of redemption does not grow 
with the years of grace, even as Christ meant a real teaching, and the 
increasing enlightenment of His Church, when He promised His Spirit 
to be always with the disciples, and to lead them into all truth. 

Again, the materials of Christian theology may be enriched by the 
discovery of new facts or laws of nature. Though natural truths are 
not immediately elements of Christian theology, they may indireetly 
prove positive helps to it, by removing or putting further back the 
limits of knowledge, and also by supplying some truer form or larger 
conception to religious thought. Witness the positive contribution of 
knowledge brought by modern science to the theological understanding 
of the Mosaic Genesis, or the help afforded the Christian understanding 
of the Old Testament by our firmer scientific grasp of God’s method of 
development in the kingdom of grace as well as of nature. ll true 
scientific progress is in this manner a gain for Christian theology. It 
adds to the facts which are to be taken up and harmonised in the one 
true philosophy, the Christian philosophy of the universe. Theology, 
therefore, claiming the spoils of all knowledge in the name of Christ, 
and reconciling all the facts of nature and history in the wisdom of the 
eternal Word, will still be the science of the sciences, and cast all the 
crowns of reason before the feet of its Divine Master and Lord. 

1. The statement, therefore, that Christian theology cannot be a pro- 
gressive science because the facts of the Gospel are unchangeable, and 
revelation was completed in the Bible, I hold will hardly bear close 
examination ; for it ignores these two considerations :—First, the God 
of the Bible may have reserved some of His thoughts in redemption, 
and some methods of the dispensation of grace to be revealed subse- 
quently, not through supernatural disclosures, but through the spiritual 
developments of Christian history ; and, Secondly, God may have left 
some truths or processes of the economy of grace to be more fully 
discovered through man’s progress in knowledge of His ways in nature 
and history. And, as no proper view of the authority of the inspired 
Word prevents this supposition, so there is reason to affirm that this 
has actually been the case ; for we do have the addition to Christian 
knowledge of a truer time-measure for redemption, and all the means 
of a more comprehensive understanding of the methods of grace and 
the nature and mission of Christ’s kingdom to be gained by the leadings 
of the Holy Spirit through these centuries, in which the Lord has surely 
done something for our instruction in righteousness. And besides this, 
we have, and may hope to have still more, through our growing 
mastery of the principles of nature, better forms and conceptions for 
our thought of God’s method of procedure and administration of the 
kingdom of grace. By these means theology may hope ever to rise to 
more comprehensive views of the facts of God’s presence and work in 
the world, and to more systematic statement of the truths of God’s self- 
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revelation, than was possible even to prophet or apostle without viola- 
tion of the laws of mind, which inspiration did not break down. 

Let me not for a moment be understood as overlooking the supreme 
authority of the Scriptures, which all evangelical believers must admit. 
This historic teaching of the Spirit, this testimony of the Spirit through 
human life and the Christian consciousness, must be brought to the 
test and judgment of the Word of God; but it does not help Protest- 
antism in maintaining its principle of the supremacy of the Scriptures, 
to deny the power of the Spirit to teach some things through the 
Christian tradition, or to affirm that the growing Scriptures of Provid- 
ence may not be written with new key-words for opening the mysteries 
of faith. 

It is not altogether necessary, however, to insist upon the open 
way for theology in this direction in order to prove it to be a progres- 
sive knowledge of Divine truth. Another way of advance is secured in 
the nature of any human knowledge of Divine truth. The abstract pos- 
sibility of this intensive or qualitative (as distinguished from extensive 
or quantitative) progress in theology will be generally admitted ; it 
remains for me, therefore, to adduce specifications of progress in this 
direction of a better apprehension of Divine truth. The lines of advance 
which I shall indicate may involve, also, gain in the manner already 
indicated ; but I refer to them as clearly evidences of improvement in 
modes and forms of theological conception. As it will be generally 
granted by readers of The Catholic Presbyterian that some progress in 
Christian theology was made at the time of the Reformation, and even 
as late as the time when the Westminster Confession was formed, 
I will confine my statements to more recent signs of advance in 
theology. 

Recent progress in theology consists generally in a movement which 
seeks to bring all theology up into a higher and purer light; and 
specifically it consists in the endeavour to readjust to changed points of 
view, and to reform certain particular doctrines of the traditional Pro- 
testant theology. 

It is not always easy to define precisely, and for those who have not 
felt it, a spirit which may inform a new movement of thought, of whose 
influence one may be deeply conscious. A few contrasted adjectives. 
must answer here for a general description of it. Thus (1.), it may be 
called spiritual rather than rationalistic. It marks a revolt of the 
religious spirit against the mere logical methods of much systematic 
divinity, against the unconscious rationalism of much dogmatic theology. 
For instance, it will find the source of faith, not in the hand-writing of 
God stamped upon man’s rational constitution, but in the presence and 
influence of the living God felt in man’s whole rational and spiritual 
life. We do not first prove God by our logic, at the end of our 
arguments ; but God proves Himself in our thought of Him, and in the 
life of humanity. Our so-called proofs are attempts to state under 
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the forms of thought what is already contained in man’s spiritual con- 
sciousness. 

(2.) it is historical and comparative rather than individualistic and 
provincial. Calvin’s Institutes did not follow the method of comparative 
historical theology ; they would not have done the work then given 
them to do, if they had not been rather the work of a powerful mind 
thinking out for itself to the last consequence its fundamental concep- 
tions of Christian doctrine. The theology descending from the Refor- 
mation has, by providential necessity, proved largely individualistic— 
an assertion of the responsibilities and the rights of the individual soul 
under the sovereign will of God, The Reformation confronted in 
Rome a false and dangerous unity of the Church. Now, changed 
providences bring different opportunities to Christian thought as well as 
life. Now, upon the ground already won for faith, and conscience, and 
the Divine choice of the individual, modern theology may safely pursue 
the broad inductive methods of historical and comparative investigation ; 
and all the Protestant churches may seek, from their own points of 
departure for the catholicity of truth—that millennium of theological 
schools for which all honest Christian thinkers will work and pray. 

(3.) It is ethical rather than political in its method of conceiving the 
relation of God and man. The new ethical theology will think out 
Christianity as the religion of true personal relationship between man 
and God. The traditional theology has been largely a philosophy of 
the Divine government. It has ‘attempted a statesman-like view of 
the Divine counsels. Political precedents and procedures have given 
form and shape to its reasonings concerning atonement, and justification, 
and the judgment. The discussions of the masters of theology circled 
round such themes as the sovereignty of the Divine will, the require- 
ments of God’s government, the respective demands of God’s justice 
and mercy, and the righteous legal punishment of rebels against the 
Divine Law. Sometimes in these discussions it has seemed almost 
as though theology had substituted the government of God for God 
Himself. To such an extent has this political conception of redemption, 
and this method of solving the deep problems of divinity by means of 
the axioms of good government, been carried in New England, that a 
distinguished teacher of dogmatic theology at Andover has spent the 
energy of a brilliant life in the endeavour to close the progress of New 
England theology in a carefully elaborated governmental theory of the 
atonement, forsaking thus the spiritual suggestions of a better w ay to 
be found in the writings of Edwards, from which theology in New 
England seems now to ‘be taking a new departure. The same undue 
predominance of the Roman or political method of apprehending the 
Christian religion has left its mark upon the opposite school which at 
Princeton put forward the idea of the public compact, or covenant, 
against the more democratic individualism of the atomic Calvinism of the 
Andover of the last generation. Traces of this dominating political con- 
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ception of the facts and powers of Christianity I notice in the course of Dr. 
Hodge’s argument ; and I may refer to them as indicating a method of 
thought which still has its place and use in systematic theology, but 
beyond and above which, as it seems to me, Christian thought has already 
been led. When one uses the expressions, “the explicit declaration of 
the sovereign will of God,” ‘‘a revelation of His will which rests upon 
sheer authority,” as in any sense an adequate or worthy designation of the 
self-revelation of God for which Christianity stands ; or when in speaking 
of salvation, it is said, “ If of grace, then of sovereign discretion, and if 
of sovereign discretion, then we are dependent upon the plain words of 
God alone for all knowledge as to the conditions of pardon, the extent 
and nature and period of individual probation, and as to the nature, 
extent, and duration, of the punishment of the unredeemed :” then we 
at once recognise the fact that we can now think in a somewhat different, 
and, as we believe, larger sphere of Christian conceptions than is 
measured by these and similar terms; they sound to us both true and 
false ; and the detection of their inadequacy and half-truth we regard 
as one of the gains of modern theology. We should speak not so 
exclusively of the revelation of will, and the “sheer authority” of an 
inspired word from God, but rather of the growing revelation of God’s 
sovereign character completed in the self-manifestation, or sclf-realisa- 
tion of God in Christ, and of a salvation which is indeed of grace, and 
if of grace, then of the holy and sovereign love of God ; and if so—if it 
be the completion of all God’s giving of himself to man in his creation 
and in history—then we are indeed dependent for our knowledge of it 
upon the Biblical record and interpretation of it, and dare not put aside 
any plain word of God concerning it. But we best judge and understand 
it through that which is most Christlike in our own lives ; and we dare 
not reason, from any Christ-inspired Scripture, upon the mysteries of 
grace and the hereafter in such a way, and with such unshrinking logic, 
as to establish the government of God upon the ruins of the thought of 
God which the child-like heart receives from the Gospel. We will not 
play the hazardous game of theological consequences beyond the power 
of the Christian conscience and heart to endure it. 

(4.) I need only allude to the fact that modern theology seeks to be 
Biblical before it is dogmatic. Herein we are making hopeful progress 
in theology. Re-investigation of the methods and limits of revelation, 
and the fresh interpretation of the different Scriptures free from the 
prepossessions of the schools, may bring new light and much help to 
difficulties of faith, The advent in our day of the comparatively new 
science of Biblical theology is a most hopeful promise for the happier 
future of Christian theology. 

The newer movement which is making its influence felt has not as 
yet, it should be acknowledged, been worked out all around the system 
of doctrine as older theological systems have run their course and 
finished their work. None realise better than they who are rejoicing 
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in the emancipation of Christian thought from scholastic methods, and 
who labour in the hope of a better day for faith, that their work also 
must be judged by its fruits, and that the spiritual and ethical recon- 
struction of theology still needs to be wrought out with patient 
thoroughness around the whole circle of the Biblical doctrines, and that 
time will be needed to test the value of present hints and suggestions 
for faith in English thought. 

I would accept fully Dr. Hodge’s test, that any real improvement in 
theology must enter into the life of the Church, stimulate missionary 
energy, and find spontaneous expression in the literature, and hymns, 
and prayers of a Christian age. We may be mistaken in thinking that 
we see something of this kind coming to pass in our own day; but, 
among other examples of specific improvement, there seems now to be 
brought home to our Christian life and literature a more confident 
belief in the immanence and nearness of the living God ; and there is 
coming also into the pulpit, and there begins to shine through all our 
thought of the.doctrines, a more truly human, a more divinely human, 
Christlike sense of the character and infinite loveableness of God. 
Though the logical forms of statement of these doctrines may not be 
greatly changed, they are held up in a more attractive light—the 
colour is purer ; and this seems to be, at least, a practical gain in theo- 
logy of no small significance. This humanising of theology through 
the vision of God, through the humanity of Christ, is one of the present 
hopeful tendencies of the most Christian thought. In this connection 
should be mentioned the gratifying fact, that Christian theology now 
more than at any time since the arrest of the Reformation in confes- 
sionalism, finds its living centre in the Incarnate Word. Not God's 
sovereign will, not God’s eternal decree, but God Himself—God in 
Christ—is the central truth and glory of Christian life and thought. 
From this return to the Christological centre of Christian theology we 
are to gain, also, enlarged views of the fact of the Incarnation ; of its 
central significance in the idea of moral creation ; of its possible cos- 
mical relations. We are gaining along these heights of faith broader 
views of redemption, in which we may hope to comprehend and _ har- 
monise the new scientific truths of the correlation of all things, and the 
laws of the development of the universe. It seems to me, therefore, to 
be an imperfect antithesis when Dr. Hodge regards all so-called improve- 
ments in theology as “either substitutions of different and inconsistent 
principles in the place of the old which are definitely discarded, or new 
and more or less disproportionate emphasis given to subordinate views 
of truth which are included, though, perhaps, sometimes overlooked, in 
the teachings of the Church.” For the new movement falls into 
neither of these classes. It is an endeavour to put all theology upon 
a Christological centre. It will work down, reforming all doctrinal 
statements, from a Christological conception of God. Its chief energy 
thus far has been spent, not in emphasising any one subordinate view 
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of truth, but in insisting that all the doctrines contained in the Protest- 
ant confessions should be lifted bodily up, off from their foundation in 
a system of decrees, and placed upon a thoroughly ethical and human— 
in one word, a Christological revelation of God. A movement of 
Christian thought going so deep and wide should not be mistaken for a 
transient work upon some subordinate form or overlooked element of 
doctrine. 

There are, however, some elements or aspects of Christian doctrine 
which have been overlooked, or not as yet thoroughly discussed, in the 
history of theology ; and these Dr. Hodge must regard as consequently 
still capable of receiving their final form. I may mention as examples 
some aspects of the doctrine of the resurrection, particularly in connec- 
tion with the scientific principle of continuity ; also, some moral rela- 
tions of the atonement, and the doctrine of the intermediate life, and 
the Divine administration of the realms of Hades between death and 
the last judgment. The Fathers began to develop theology in these 
directions, but the development was misdirected in the Roman Catholic 
theology, and Protestant theology dropped it altogether. The provi- 
dence of God may have reserved some Biblical truth upon these sub- 
jects, to be brought out under the warmer light of a more thoroughly 
Christianised faith in later times. I do not propose in this article to 
venture upon the discussion of these great themes. But I maintain 
that there are aspects of these questions still waiting their day of free, 
and full, and humble discussion in the Christian Church ; and that then 
only can they begin to assume their “final form” when the same 
reverent thought shall have been long given to them, and the same 
evangelical liberty shall have long been allowed evangelical thought with 
regard to them, in which other doctrines have been matured and per- 
fected in Christian history. Any short method of ruling out the recon- 
sideration of the questions of eschatology ; any impatience of candid 
and thorough study of these subjects ; any ecclesiastical interference 
with reverent thought upon the continuation of the present life in the 
processes of the unseen and future world, upon the limits of probation 
under a system of grace for different classes and conditions of men, and 
upon neglected Biblical hints and principles bearing upon the tremen- 
dous issues of eternity and the final judgement, I would earnestly submit, 
would be now fraught with peculiar peril to the Christian consciousness 
and the progress of the Gospel in the world. 

To sum up, then, what I have been saying, progressive orthodox 
theologians believe that the course of God’s providential education of 
the world may possibly contribute further materials to the sum of 
Christian knowledge, and that clearly the Spirit of Christ is now lead- 
ing the Church into a simpler and profounder—in one word, a more 
Christlike—apprehension of the Divine facts of revelation and redemp- 
tion. They cannot but hope, as they discern the signs of the times, 
that another of the days of the Son of Man is at hand; that the Lord 
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is ushering in a new and more Christian epoch of history ; that the 
coming era is to be one, not of belief, perhaps, in so many things, but 
of more faith in the few great truths of spiritual religion and Christian 
hope; an era beyond the Romish age of false mechanical unity, and 
beyond the Protestant age of individual conscience and separations ; an 
era of the increasing spiritual unity of the Churches, and holy catho- 
licity in the love of all truth. Progressive orthodox theologians, beliey- 
ing as did the Fathers in the everlasting Gospel, think and toil in this 
larger hope, rejoicing in the prospect that their children and children’s 
children shall live in a more Christian world than ours, and be led 
beyond our thoughts into a purer and broader comprehension of God’s 
eternal purpose of redemption in Jesus Christ. In this hope and faith, 
with all loyalty to the historic confessions of the Church, they believe 
that there is still no little chaff of human traditions to be winnowed by 
the fan of Providence from the floor of the Church, and a colouring of 
human philosophies to be bleached out of our theological creeds in the 
light of another day of the Lord. They wish, therefore, to expose 
creeds and theologies as much as possible to the air and the light of 
free thought, confident that God’s own Word will thereby be made 
more clearly manifest. They know that time will sift their own work 
of its imperfections, and that Christian thought shall be judged by its 
fruitfulness in Christian life. But they find some fruits already remain- 
ing from the theological culture of the past fifty years—fruit that has 
ripened from seeds of thought that were sown in theological soil since 
Calvinism was formulated in the Westminster Confession ; fruit which 
is proving itself to be of the Spirit by its nourishment and refreshment 
of Christian life; and they think that “ historic conditions” are already 
gathering which shall require modifications of the ancient theological 
creeds, not for the sake of taking the Gospel out of them, but for the 
sake of letting the heart of the Gospel pulse more freely through them ; 
and this new reformation will be required of every Church that is to 
live and do its portion of the work of the Lord in the age to come. 
Finally, through our truths and our half-truths, through the continual 
progress of the Church in understanding the mind of the Lord, in the 
millennium of knowledge and of life, Christ’s promise shall be found 
true, for His Church shall have been led into all truth. 
NEWMAN SMYTH. 


THE CALCUTTA MISSIONARY CONFERENCE. 


HE decennial Conference of Missionaries in India is now over ; and 
most of those who were members of it are speeding over land or 

sea to reach their usual places of abode. It was the greatest conference 
of missionaries which the world has hitherto seen ; although, I doubt 
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not, future conferences will be larger still. It is hoped that another 

great conference will be held in 1893 ; and a committee has been ap- 
pointed to secure, if possible, its assembling. 

The members of the Conference were about 460 in number. A few 
who had hoped to attend were prevented from doing so; but others 
were present whose names had not been previously given in. Very few 
of those who attended are not connected as agents with some missionary 
society or Church. 

Missionaries came from all parts of India, from Burmah, and from 
Ceylon, to attend the Conference ; in many cases, perhaps in most, at 
their own expense. This indicates the interest taken in the Conference 
by the missionary body generally ; for, although railway and steamboat 
companies somewhat reduced their fares to members, still the travel- 
ling expenses must have pressed hard on the finances of many—especi- 
ally those who came from a great distance. I think that these expenses 
should have been paid—at all events, to a certain proportion of repre- 
sentatives—by the missionary churches and societies in Europe and 
America. They were so in some cases. I regret that they were not in 
all. Missionaries, as a rule, know pretty well what is meant by the ves 
angusta domi. 

Presbyterianism had a fair representation in point of numbers. The 
Presbyterian Churches of Scotland, Ireland, England, and the United 
States of America, all shared in the proceedings of the Conference 
through their missionaries. We regretted the absence of the Welsh 
Presbyterians and the Canadian Presbyterian Church. It was no lack 
of sympathy with the Conference that kept these esteemed brethren 
away. 

The Church of England was pretty fully represented. Dr. Johnson, 
the Anglican Metropolitan, while he prayed that the blessing of God 
might rest on the meetings, had conscientious scruples that prevented 
his personal attendance. The Oxford Mission stood aloof—as had been 
fully expected. So, although less markedly, did the Cambridge Mission 
—a thing some of us had not expected. The S.P.G. sent two European 
and three native missionaries. The men of the C.M.S. mustered well, 
and made up for the absence of some other Anglicans ; for they took 
a hearty and important share in the business of the Conference. The 
Archdeacon of Calcutta attended several meetings. The Church of 
England men stood next in number to the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of America and the Baptists. 

Female missionaries appeared in considerable foree—there were fully 
a hundred ladies : and one entire sitting was devoted to woman’s work 
in the mission field. The papers read by the ladies were exceedingly 
good, and their spoken addresses almost equally so. 

Native missionaries were decidedly more in number than appeared at 
Allahabad ten years ago. These brethren had purposely assigned to 
them more than a proportional share of the work of preparing papers ; 
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and they also joined heartily in the discussions. The native members 
were about six per cent. of the Conference. 

The Conference lasted an entire week. First, after devotional exer. 
cises, a paper was read, or rather two papers, and sometimes more; and 
then a free discussion followed. The debate was generally animated, 
without acrimony. Scarcely one unpleasant word was spoken. Men 
differed, as thinking men will differ; but all the speeches were marked 
by a tone of Christian courtesy. 

The sittings were never protracted into night; and, time being 
precious, the bell had often to be brought into requisition. It was sad, 
or amusing, as one chose to take it, to see how inexorably the /:nel/ was 
sounded even when the orator was perhaps only hopefully commencing 
some well-prepared and glowing peroration. I could not help thinking 
that some Scottish assemblies might advantageously adopt the same 
effectual means of condensing eloquence and getting through work ; and 
not Scottish assemblies only. It is astonishing how much matter can 
be crushed—when it must be done—into ten minutes, or even five. 

In connection with the Conference, although not a formal part of its 
business, there were held six or seven meetings at extra hours. Very 
important matters were discussed at these. Missions ; temperance ; 
higher education ; women’s work for women; unity in the native 
Church ; child-marriages ;—all these weighty questions were attended 
to—one of them at each of the additional meetings. Perhaps the subject 
of child-marriage is the most pressing of all the subjects. The practice 
in itself is in many respects most objectionable ; and closely connected 
with it is the appalling evil of widowhood in India. You have doubt- 
less heard that there are estimated to be twenty-one millions of widows 
in this land. An immense number of these unhappy women were never 
wives in our sense of the word. They were married as children ; their 
boy-husbands died, and the girls were then for life widows—a word of 
terrible significance in India. This, however, is but one head of the 
Hydra. <A society will probably be formed, consisting of natives as well 
as Europeans, to arouse native society to a sense of the necessity of 
action in this matter. 

The members of the Conference felt that they had abundant cause 
for thankfulness to Him whose presence was earnestly sought, and also 
felt, in their assemblies. Much prayer was offered ; much information 
supplied ; much faithful exhortation given ; much brotherly intercourse 
enjoyed. The cordial catholicity of the great assemblage has impressed 
all India with admiration. Nay, I must so far correct myself. The 
Romanist organ has tried to sneer at the speechifyings, and the luncheons, 
and the ladies! and it asks, what has the Conference achieved except a 
heap of talk ? Such critics will probably change their tone when the 
report of the Conference appears, full, as it will be, of valuable informa- 
tion and suggestions no less valuable. I have no doubt that the Con- 
ference has already given a fresh impulse to the minds of all who were 
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present, and when the report appears, it will powerfully affect all the 
missions in India. If there will not be a new departure, we shall at 
least move along the old lines—tried, and not found wanting—with 
fresh zeal and hopefulness. Nor has the example of Christian union 
afforded by the Conference been lost on the natives. They see that we 
have unity in our diversity, that evangelical missionaries are one in 
heart and aim, and largely one in mind. 

I cannot omit to mention the truly Christian hospitality manifested 
by the friends in Calcutta connected with the various Protestant 
churches, who received into their homes and hearts so large a number 
of strangers. They must have been put to serious inconvenience in 
many cases ; but, for the Lord’s sake, this was borne most cheerfully. 

One point still remains. The statistics prepared for the Conference 
bring out the following facts :— 

1. The number of Protestant native Christians in India in 1881, 
exclusive of Burmah and Ceylon, was 417,372. 

Increase of do. from 1851 to 1861 was 53 per cent. 
_ . @ « 39060 « Te a Se ow 
Deo da , 1871 , 188) , & .. 

2. The number of Protestant native Christians in India, Burmah, and 
Ceylon in 1881 was 582,590. 

The following indicates the attendance of missionaries from the prin- 
cipal missionary bodies :— 

1. Of the Methodist Episcopal Church, there were 100 members. 


2. ,, Baptists, - 81 ” 

3. ,,. Church Missionary Society, ‘a 71 i 

4. ,, Presbyterians, 7 68 ” 
(of whom 23 were Americans). 

5. ,, London Missionary Society, " 29 5 

6. ,,  Wesleyans, - 18 


> 
The numbers from other bodies were somewhat smaller. In all, 24 
Missionary Churches and Societies were represented.* 
J. Murray MircHeE t. 


Portfolio Leaves. 


THE CHRISTIAN POSITION OF WOMAN. 


Iv our January number we gave an extract from Dr. Martensen’s “ Social 
Ethics” on the Emancipation of Women. We thought our readers 
would be interested in knowing the views on that subject of one who 
stands so high as an authority on Christian Ethics, and who is moreover 
a champion of evangelical faith. We are sorry to find that some of our 


*[We hope in our next Number to give some notes of the proceedings of the Confer- 
ence.—EDIToR. | 
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readers have been distressed at this extract, thinking that Dr. Martensen 
ascribes the revolting tenets of “free love” to all who seek the political 
and social emancipation of women. We cannot imagine that this is Dr. 
Martensen’s idea, though we are bound to say that he does not separate 
the two things as it would have been desirable to do. For ourselves, 
we certainly should never have printed the extract had we imagined that 
any reader would suppose that it was meant to identify the two classes 
of persons who desire to change the position of woman. 

We now present some extracts on the same subject from another 
writer—Mr. C. Loring Brace, author of a remarkable work entitled 
‘“‘Gesta Christi ; or, a History of Humane Progress under Christianity.” 
Of this able and elaborate work we think very highly. We do not 
know where else so full and able a treatise can be found on the social 
influence and effects of Christianity. On the woman’s question Mr. Brace 
takes advanced ground, and he dwells with great satisfaction on recent 
legislation in the direction of emancipation in the United States of 
America. 


“The Christian idea we believe to be the entire equality of man and woman in 
rights and responsibilities, though this must be limited: by practical necessities 
and the present condition of society. The drift, in all ages, under the teachings 
of the Master, has been towards this ideal; but like His teachings in regard to 
war and utter unselfishness, they must be compromised somewhat to suit the pre- 
sent state of the world. Each age will see an approach towards that happy con- 
dition, wherein bond and free, male and female, learned and ignorant, are ‘one 
in Him,’ with equal rights and equal possibilities (so far forth as nature permits). 

‘‘The modern position of woman, as related to Christianity, is perhaps best 
tested by her position in the society and under the law of the United States,” ... 

“ American Legislation.—The highest fruit of the influence of religion on legis- 
lation as to women, is to be seen undoubtedly in the United States, and particu- 
larly in the legislation of the State of New York, which has always led in the 
field of humane administration. ° 

“The reforms in this matter seem to have begun in the New England States 
—especially in Massachusetts and Maine—early in this century. The first 
object was to secure the independence of wives who were abandoned, or of those 
whose husbands were convicts, runaways or profligates. A public recognition 
was made of marriage settlements and of trusts for the wife’s separate benefit. 
Then her right was secured to her of disposing of her property by will, and, in 
some States, her estate was exempted from liability for her husband’s debts. The 
great and sweeping reforms in this direction, however, date from American legis- 
lation in 1848. These laws extend the doctrine of a separate estate for the wife ; 
they provide that her real and personal property shall not be put at the disposal 
of the husband, or made liable for his debts. It continues her sole estate, and 
she is permitted to receive property in like manner by gift, grant, devise or 
bequest. This humane and advanced legislation has been imitated and followed. 
Most liberal provisions have been enacted, securing the property held by a woman 
before her marriage, and all acquisitions made through her husband or third 
persons, after marriage. All her earnings are in her own power, and there is 
almost complete emancipation from marital dominion. She can bequeath by will 
as if she were single. 

“Tn 1860-62, these rights were still farther enlarged. Married women were 
permitted entire control of their personal property, and could carry on any trade, 
or perform any labour on their sole account ; and their earnings could be invested 
for themselves. A wife is permitted to sell or convey her own real estate, to sue 
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and be sued, to bring an action in her own name against any person or body 
corporate, pe to make any bond to bind her separate property. None of these 
transactions bind her husband.” 

“We have observed how, in the history of the past, Christianity has strength- 
ened the position of the mother. 

“ By the legislation of 1860 (afterwards changed), every married woman was 
declared joint guardian, with the husband, of their children, with equal rights. 
Earlier statutes gave the custody of the child to the mother where the partners 
lived separated without divorce. In some States, the preference was given to the 
mother, where the child was very young. In general, by American legislation 
the custody of the child is determined by its interests, ‘and not the claim of the 
parents. The mother in a legal point of view may be said to stand on an equality, 
in most respects, with the father i in the more advanced American legislation. 

“Another peculiarity of legislation in the same direction, is the protection 
afforded to the young girl ag: ainst the deceptions of the other sex. In many 
States, seduction accompanied with promise of marriage is a serious crime, and 
is severely punished ; and the loss to the girl of hitherto pure character is not 
measured ‘i the value of her services to her father or her guardian, but by the 
higher considerations in the new estimate of women. 

“ Judge Kent says very justly of all this class of legislation in woman’s favour : 
‘The pre-eminence of the Christian nations in Europe, and of their descendants 
and colonists in every quarter of the globe, is most strikingly displayed in the 
equality and dignity which their institutions confer upon the female character.’ . . . 

“In the Middle Ages, where we find this feature, it is a fruit of the religious 
sentiment, urging justice and equality in the marriage relation. It cannot be 
regarded, however, as so high a stage of progress, or so pre-eminently Christian, 
as the position assigned to woman in marriage by the American legislation ; for 
each human being, under the Faith taught in Galilee, is an independent respon- 
sible existence, having a right from all others to the same justice and consideration 
which he is bound to extend. Each woman, under these teachings, has a claim to 
the utmost exercise of her capacities, and to perfect equality with all others as to 
rights of property and personal rights. Woman from the earliest times of Christ- 
ianity held a position of independence and of great responsibility. Marriage 
under the religious conception is the highest moral union, and whatever is yielded 
by the one sex is given up from motives of unselfish affection, and the claims of 
the one sex are balanced by those of the other. Accordingly, rights of property 
in both are equal ; and personality may be asserted in them, if it be for the highest 
interest of both. 

“The progress of the religious sentiment and of right reason will be continually 
in this direction, towards asserting the absolute legal independence and equality 
of woman. 

“Tt will here be asked: Does not this lead to the share of women in govern- 
ment? Undoubtedly it does ultimately. Christianity by itself no more teaches 
female suffrage than it does republicanism or free trade. But it throws into 
human society that sentiment of equality before God, that principle of equal 
rights and equal responsibility, and of universal brotherhood, which all lead 
logically to these results. The thorough application and carrying out of Christian 
principles in human society is a result only to be expected in distant ages. In 
the meantime, it is the part of wisdom to prepare the world for these great 
changes, and to begin them by slow and careful steps. In the United States and 
England, a useful “beginning has been made in regard to woman, by admitting 
her vote in elections for echool trustees and in municipalities. The time is not for 
distant when in some communities her vote, limited by education and property, 
will be received on larger fields of suffrage. So great and vital a change will thus 
be made slowly and with careful preparation. Woman will be trained and edu- 
cated for her new duty. 

“The final effects on society of this important reform cannot now be predicted ; 
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but as it is in the line of all the other great changes which have attended humane 
progress under Christianity, we may reasonably hope that the ultimate results 
will be equally happy for mankind. 

“The moral position of woman in the leading Christian races is far advanced 
beyond anything known in the past. A very considerable portion of the educa- 
tion of the youth of the United States, for instance, is in the hands of female 
teachers. The public and private schools, the academies, high schools, ward and 
village schools are taught to a very large degree by women. Colleges for women, 
too, have sprung up in various States, in many of which advanced courses of 
instruction are pursued. The medical profession is open to a certain extent to 
women ; and there are female physicians with large and profitable practices. 
But the field where women publicly are most efficient is the management of 
charities, especially for the young. They conduct most of the orphan asylums, 
‘homes’ for the poor, industrial schools, foundling asylums, and similar charities 
throughout the United States. Hundreds of thousands of the poor are brought 
continually under their influence. The ladies of the educated classes organised, 
during the Civil War, the remarkable agency for helping the wounded which 
worked in co-operation with the Sanitary Commission, and relieved an untold 
amount of misery. This association was in affiliation with hundreds of societies 
of relief throughout the country, and was as remarkable for its organisation as its 
humanity. 

“Since the war, women have mainly founded the various important societies 
for inspecting public charities, and the charity organisation associations which 
have reformed so many public abuses, and prevented and relieved so much mis- 
fortune. 

“ Women are now being appointed for the State boards of charity, the school 
boards, and similar important public organisations.” .. . 

‘In social and private life in the United States, woman has profound and often 
well-deserved influence. In her early direction of the education and religious 
training of the young, in her social influence and the moral power she exerts over 
the other sex in all classes, we begin to observe the true and legitimate effects of 
the faith of Jesus. In the lower classes she checks intemperance, and continually 
strives to raise the children to a higher range of life. In the middle classes she 
urges the moral side of all causes, promotes honesty in the payment of debts, sup- 
ports the best movements of charity and religion, and has often a high ambition 
for the education and advancement of her children. In the fortunate classes, 
amid much frivolity and display, the sex still keeps family life pure, and leads 
the other in all humane efforts, and in real religious feeling. It is true that the 
sex has much to answer for in the United States, in stimulating extravagance and 
vulgar ambition. But woman still leads the nation in all the higher and more 
unselfish aims and labours. 

“ And if, as often seems, a night of scepticism in America and Europe is to 
descend upon the most generous minds among the men, woman will still keep 
lighted the torch of faith, and guide the race till the morning shines again to all. 
Whatever position woman holds in civilised society is clearly a fruit of Christianity. 
Even should, by evil chance, agnosticism at length become for a time the creed of 
the world, Christian traditions would long survive. But if, after the lapse of 
ages, all men and all women should live ‘ without God and without hope’ in the 
world, and the Christian ‘Good News’ be as a long forgotten, once welcome sound 
of Sabbath bells heard in a dream, and reverence for anything supernal have faded 
away, and the ties of earth be but the accidental bonds of beings soon to disappear, 
and the unselfish living for others an ‘altruism’ to end in nought in a few days, 
then will woman become but as a weaker fellow-animal, with no especial respect 
encircling her, and perhaps will herself lose the purity and sanctity which made 

her under Christianity the object of so much reverence.” 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN ALLIANCE. 


Dr. ScHarFr, the indefatigable, it is well known, has been engaged in 
translating, condensing, and making more complete the new edition of 
Herzog’s ‘‘Real-Encyklopiidie.” A massive, handsome volume in imperial 
octavo, of 850 pages, embracing from A to F, is the first fruit of 
his labours. The additions to Herzog are by well-known American and 
British scholars, not a few of them prominent members of the Presby- 
terian Alliance. We subjoin Dr. Mathews’ account of the Alliance of 
the Reformed Churches. We most cordially commend the whole work 
to the attention of our readers. 


“ ALLIANCE OF THE REFORMED CHURCHES (Poputarty caLiep 
‘ PRESBYTERIAN ALLIANCE’). 


“ A voluntary organisation formed in London, 1875 ; somewhat similar to that 
of the Evangelical Alliance, but confined to Reformed Churches holding the 
Presbyterian system of government, and more churchly in the character of its 
representation. It realises a desire strongly entertained by Calvin (letter to 
Cranmer, 1552) and Beza (conference at St. Germain, 1561), to heal the divisions 
among Protestants by the formation of some general council. Nothing came of 
their efforts, and the different Protestant Churches rapidly became still farther 
separated, 

“The English-speaking portion of the Presbyterians had their home in Scotland, 
where Knox’s influence was paramount ; and there the desire for a re-union of 
Reformed Christendom, lingering in men’s hearts, subsequently found expression 
in a variety of ways. The Second Book of Discipline of the Scottish Church 
(pub. 1578) speaks of an ‘ Assembly representing the Universal Kirk of Christ, 
which may be properly called the General Assembly, or General Council of the 
whole Kirk of God;’ while in Pardovan’s well-known collection of Scottish 
Church laws (Ist ed. 1709) there is a section under the title, ‘Of a General 
Council of Protestants.’ During the eighteenth century a variety of contro- 
versies, conducted too often with great bitterness, alienated even the Presbyterian 
Churches from each other till Presbyterian re-union seemed all but hopeless, 
In the early part of the present century, however, a kindlier spirit began to 
prevail, and Churches that were doctrinally agreed drew together. In 1820, the 
Burgher and Anti-burgher Churches united under the name of the United 
Secession Church. This has been followed by a large number of Church unions 
in Scotland, Ireland, Canada, the United States, Australia, and elsewhere ; while 
the watchword of even those Churches that did not see their way to entering into 
organic union with any of their neighbours became ‘Co-operation without 
incorporation.’ The formation of the Evangelical Alliance (London, 1846) 
showing how there might be such co-operation without any surrender of denomi- 
national existence, the desire for some form of Presbyterian union gradually 
became general. At length in 1870 the Rev. Dr. M‘Cosh of Princeton, N.J., 
gave a definite direction to this desire by advocating a General Presbyterian 
Alliance. In Scotiand, Dr. W. G. Blaikie was especially active in the same 
direction. In 1873 the first ecclesiastical action on the subject was taken by 
the General Assemblies of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, and of that in 
the United States in simultaneously appointing committees to correspond with 
other Churches. This led to the holding of a meeting in New York (Oct. 6, 
1873) during the sessions of the Sixth General Conference of the Evangelical 
Alliance, at which a committee was appointed to bring the matter before the 
Presbyterian Churches throughout the world, and to obtain their concurrence and 
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co-operation. This committee issued an address in which they distinctly stated 
that what was proposed was not that the Churches ‘should merge their separate 
existence in one large organisation ; but that, retaining their self-government, 
they should meet with the other members of the Presbyterian family to consult 
for the good of the Church at large, and for the glory of God.’ The proposal 
met with such géneral approval that in July, 1875, a conference was held at the 
English Presbyterian College in London. At this meeting, which lasted four 
days, and where nearly one hundred delegates, representing many Churches, 
attended, a constitution for the proposed Alliance was prepared, from whose 
basis we extract the following :— 

“¢]. This Alliance shall be known as THe ALLIANCE OF THE REFORMED 
CHURCHES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD HOLDING THE PRESBYTERIAN SySTEM. 

«¢2. Any Church organised on Presbyterian principles, which holds the supreme 
authority of the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments in matters of faith 
and morals, and whose creed is in harmony with the consensus of the Reformed 
Churches, shall be eligible for admission into the Alliance.’ 

“Tt was also proposed that there should be a triennial council of delegates, mini- 
sters, and elders, in equal numbers, to be appointed by the different Churches in 
proportion to the number of their congregations ; and that this council, while at 
liberty to consider all matters of common interest, should ‘not interfere with 
the existing creed or constitution of any Church in the Alliance, or with its 
internal order or external relations.’ 

“The Alliance which was thus proposed, was one, not of individual Christians 
nor of individual Presbyterians, but of Presbyterian Churches, and its constitu- 
tion met with great favour. It furnished an opportunity for the different Church 
organisations to come into close fraternal relations with each other, while retaining 
their separate existence and independence; while the council, it was seen, might in 
some measure informally do duty for that ‘ missing link’ of a world- wide Presby- 
terian Church, a General Assembly. In 1876, therefore, almost every Presbyterian 
organisation adopted the constitution, and appointed delegates, who—to the 
number of three hundred and thirty-three, and representing more than forty-nine 
separate Churches, scattered through twenty-five different countries, and consist- 
ing of more than twenty thousand “congregations—met in Edinburgh, July 3 to 
10, 1877, and constituted the First General Council of the Reformed Alliance. 
The session lasted eight days, during which papers were read and discussed on The 
Harmony of the Reformed Confessions ; The Fundamental Principles of Presby- 
terianism ; The Eldership ; Co-operation in Mission Work, and such like. 

“The Second General Council, composed of maanly’ three hundred delegates, was 
held in Philadelphia, September 23 to October 2, 1880, and was an occasion of 
great interest. Papers were read and discussed on many vital Christian 
doctrines, ¢.g., Inspiration, The Atonement, Future Retribution,—expressing 
on the whole strong adherence to the old doctrinal positions of the Reformed 
Churches; while important movements were initiated that look to a unifying and 
simplifying of the Reformed Creeds, and to co-operation by the whole 
Reformed Church in enterprises of a missionary and benevolent character. The 
Third General Council will be held in Belfast, Ireland, 1884. 

“Lit.—Report on Bicentenary of the Westminster Assembly, Edinburgh, 1845. 
Canpuisu: Lecture on the Relations in which the Churches of Christ ought to 
stand to each other ; in “ Principles of Union and Mutual Duties,” Glasgow, 
1845. Address to the Churches of Christ organised on Presbyterian Principles 
throughout the World, N.Y., 1874. Minutes of London Conference, 1875. Pro- 
ceedings of First General Council, edited by Rev. J. Thomson, Edinburgh, 1877, 
small 4to, pp. 382. Proceedings of Second General Council, edited by Rev. Drs. 
John B. Dales and R. M. Patterson, Philadelphia, 1881, 8vo, pp. 1154. Jfinwtes 
of Second General Council of Reformed Churches, edited by the Clerks (Rev. Drs. 
Blaikie and Mathews), Philadelphia, 1881.” 
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Motes of the Dav. 


SCOTLAND AND Episcopacy.—An anonymous writer of a letter to the 
Times has excited very warm feeling by declaring it to be a sort of 
open secret that a desire prevails among the bulk of the clergy of the 
Church of Scotland to unite with the Church of England on the basis 
of a modified Episcopacy. The statement of an anonymous writer goes 
for nothing ; and, in any circumstances, it would require the very 
strongest evidence to make out that any considerable body of ministers 
and members of the Presbyterian Church in Scotland are prepared to 
break with the whole course of Scottish Church history, repudiate all 
the contendings of their fathers, disown the principles for which they 
struggled, and revolutionise the Church which they succeeded in erect- 
ing. It is incredible that any such feeling can exist beyond the limits 
of some little coterie, apt to think that they represent the entire com- 
munity. Apart altogether from questions of Scottish history, it is 
notorious that the Church of England is the one anomalous Church of 
the Reformation—the Church that, in matters of government and wor- 
ship, took up from the first a position at variance with that of the 
other Reformed Churches ; and that, if any change ought to take place 
in accordance with Scripture, it is that the Church of England should 
move towards Presbyterians, not Presbyterians towards the Church 
of England. Very different is the sentiment recently expressed by Dr. 
Marcus Dods—that any well-informed man in Scotland leaving the 
Presbyterian Church for the Episcopal could hardly fail to regard him- 
self as more or less a traitor to his country. 


“ ArricA”—(A QUARTERLY REVIEW AND JoURNAL).—The little 
monthly record bearing the name of Africa, originated, if we remem- 
ber rightly, by the lamented Major Malan, has been enlarged into a 
substantial Review, in shape and size resembling The Catholic Presby- 
terian. And it does not seem as if there would be any lack of in- 
teresting topics to fill such a journal. The number before us calls 
itself “a double number,” and under seven or eight headings, it con- 
tains between forty and fifty articles, mostly consisting of tidings from 
the several mission fields. If it be remembered that Africa includes 
Egypt and the Soudan ; the whole of the region laid open by Dr. Living- 
stone ; the region of the Congo, Liberia, Yoruba, and ever so many other 
places on the West ; the great island of Madagascar ; Zululand and the 
Transvaal ; the Cape and all the country round ; Lovedale, Kuruman, 
and other mission stations, whose very names are household words, it 
will be scen that the journal before us has a wide field. We can only 
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hope that the enterprising conductors will have much encouragement, 
and that their labours will greatly advance the cause of missions and 
Christian civilisation in Africa. 


Dr. MARTINEAU AND THE “CREED OF CHRISTENDOM.”—Our readers 
were startled, not long since, with the exposition of Dr. Martineau’s 
most recent faith, on which subject Principal Cairns made some admir- 
able remarks in this journal. In the Nineteenth Century for February, 
Dr. Martineau further exemplifies the divergence between his present 
views and old Unitarianism, in a critical review of the late W. R. Greg’s 
“Creed of Christendom.” He traces with sympathy and profound 
appreciation the gradual retrogression of Mr. Greg from the views in 
which he had been educated, amid “the habits of a refined and devout 
Unitarian family,” his repudiation of the inspired authority of Scripture, 
his rejection of the Gospels as untrustworthy narratives, his rejection of 
the resurrection of Christ, his approach to a more pantheistic and less 
personal conception of God, and in short to nearly all the views of 
modern scepticism. It is known that when W. R. Greg published his 
“Creed of Christendom,” his elder brother Samuel published a powerful 
remonstrance, vindicating the old Unitarian views. Dr. Martineau 
entirely sympathises with the younger brother, and thinks that Samuel's 
remonstrance was the effect of mere sentiment and tradition. With 
regard to a future life, W. R. Greg held the proofs of it to be utterly 
invalid, but clung to it notwithstanding as the result of simple intuition! 
The sad, hopeless, miserable view of this present life, and wretched 
forecasts of the future condition of society which Mr. Greg propounded, 
are regarded by Dr. Martineau as the results of old age and growing 
weariness of life. It seems a strange, and, we must add, a sad spell 
that drives on a devout man like Dr. Martineau to such conclusions— 
that leads him to sympathise with a process which drew his friend to 
such desolation of spirit. What we have read with most concern in 
this paper is the attempt of Dr. Martineau to show that though Jesus 
never rose from the dead, it was not unnatural that a belief in His 
resurrection should prevail ; but that it is a great mistake to suppose 
that He did rise, and it is a great mistake to suppose that His not 
rising is of any importance. 


PRrAYER-Unitons.—Differing from our honoured brother, Dr. Howard 
Crosby, on the subject of prayer-unions (the first of which in the 
Christian Church was a somewhat memorable one—<Acts i.), we note 
with interest three objects in which earnest Presbyterians have a 
special concern. The first of the three is IRELAND, which is to be the 
special subject of prayer on St. Patrick’s Day, 17th March. No 
words of ours can be needed to enforce this claim. Second, it is 
customary about this time of the year to have a week of prayer in 
America for colleges and theological institutions, and the annals of the 
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Churches in that country prove that this has often been followed by 
remarkable results. The subject is of great importance, and Presby- 
terians who value a high education, but are not insensible to its risks, 
may well feel moved to join in this union for prayer. Lastly, we recall 
to the memory of some of the members of the General Council at Edin- 
burgh that there was an understanding among them to remember 
one another on Saturday evenings, and pray that all might be blessed 
when assembling next day in the house of God. The imagination can 
hardly set limits to the good that might be done if this understanding 
were acted on by all, so that in reply to thousands of petitions, thousands 
of congregations might Le blessed by God. 


PRESBYTERIAL CHURCH CoNGRESSES.—In various quarters a disposi- 
tion prevails to hold congresses for the consideration of church matters, 
differing from presbyteries in various points. The persons constituting 
the congress are gathered from various quarters ; the topics for con- 
sideration are practical ; and the business is carried on, not by formal 
debate, but by brotherly conference. That presbytery meetings have 
generally become so formal and so controversial is a great misfortune. 
Earnest men feel that, instead of getting good from them, they often 
get harm, and they stay away. The congress is a reaction against the 
method of debate, and in favour of brotherly conference. It were well 
if large presbyteries tried to return, at least partly, to this method ; 
otherwise their vocation is too likely to pass away. 


American Notes, 


CHRISTIANITY IN UTaH.—A territory is admissible into the American 
Federal Union as asovereign state so soon as its population amounts to 
a certain number. The population of Utah is more than double that 
legally required to be thus admitted, but the Christian sentiment of the 
United States will not tolerate a national recognition of polygamy, and 
so Utah has to wait out in the cold. But if the machinery of Govern- 
ment be employed to kill off Mormonism in one way, the Christian 
convictions of the community are leading to active effort to evangelise 
the territory, and thus to kill the hateful system in another. Not 
until 1863, when several regiments of United States soldiers were 
stationed on the bluff commanding Salt Lake City, could Christian 
services be conducted there at all. To the Congregationalists belongs 
the honour of first entering the field, and under what difficulties the 
Gospel was then preached, may be learned from the following out of 
many similar experiences of the first preacher. After “starving him 
out” had failed, and the missionary had obtained provisions from a 
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distance, a riot was planned by the Mormons, that in the confusion the 
intruder might be killed. Mr. M‘Leod, the minister, aware of what was 
intended, commenced a series of sermons on the Seventh Command- 
ment, and so provoked the wrath of the Mormons that it was determined 
to attack his little church on a certain evening. Learning of this, Mr. 
M‘Leod sent word to the officer in command of the troops, who 
happened to be a Christian man. On the morning of the intended 
massacre, this gentleman requested the presence of the Mormon leaders 
at the fort for an interview. On their arrival he led them to the fort 
walls on which a number of pieces of artillery were mounted, and 
informed them that he had been apprised that there was to be an 
attack made that evening on the Christian place of worship. ‘“ Now,” 
said he, “gentlemen, you have supreme civil control of that city. If 
such a riot breaks out, I shall understand that the mob has risen 
against and overpowered you. It will be then my duty to interfere, 
and in prospect of having to do so, I wish you to know what arrange- 
ments I have made. Every piece of cannon in this fort is loaded and 
pointed at the Mormon tabernacle and other prominent Mormon 
edifices. On the first intimation of a riot, and without waiting an 
instant, I shall blow the tabernacle and every one of your edifices into 
pieces. Will you, gentlemen, kindly let the people know that I am 
determined to uphold your authority in maintaining order in your city.” 
It is needless to add that the intended riot did not take place, and the 
daring preacher continued his sermons. Since then, these brethren 
have been “instant in season,” and have carried forward their work of 
educating and evangelising in Utah until now. There is a “Utah 
Association,” consisting of seven ministers acting as missionaries at 
twelve different points, with a number of schools so as to require nineteen 
teachers, who have some 650 children under their care, gathered chiefly 
from Mormon families. A few years later, the Episcopalians entered, 
and have done much good work. They also have seven ministers, with 
schools that contain about 700 scholars. 

In 1869, the Presbyterians commenced a mission, and have worked 
with such energy and wisdom that they are now the leading Christian 





community in the territory. The Presbytery of Utah consists of 


eighteen ministers, with several hundreds of communicants ; while in 
colleges, academies, and schools under its care, there are about two 
thousand pupils. 

Seldom behind in a good work, the Methodists sent a missionary in 
1870, and employing largely that most efficient agency for sparsely 
peopled districts, the itineracy, they have to-day ten ministers, with 
a seminary and schools containing some four hundred scholars. 

The Roman Catholics have done but little as respects the Mormon 
population, though they are careful to look after those members of their 
own community that may be living in Utah. 

Mormonism is not Christianity. It is a human religion of the vilest 
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class. The Christian missionaries who go to Utah, would not and 
could not encounter more difficulties in Africa. Their work ought to 
be regarded as Foreign Mission work, and so viewed, what a success 
have been their labours! Within fifteen years, forty-four missionaries 
have succeeded in gathering around them more than a thousand con- 
verts, and have at present about four thousand pupils in schools under 
their care. And all this in despite of an opposition as fierce as that 
which missionaries in Mohammedan or Papal countries have to over- 
come. Is it not true, as of old, that “the Gospel is the power of God 
unto salvation ” ? 


TEMPERANCE LEGISLATION.—During the past year no fewer than six 
of the states have dealt in one form or another with the liquor traffic. 
With considerable variety of plan, all have more or less in view the 
putting of restrictions on what is already become one of the most 
formidable dangers to a free republic, and which is full of peril to the 
true social progress and elevation of the race everywhere. Kentucky, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Iowa have 
fallen into line with Maine, Vermont, Texas, Ohio, and others, as deter- 
mined to do something to check the spread or even the continuance of 
this evil in the land. That states marked by such different natural and 
social characteristics as those mentioned should yet be working in a 
common direction, indicates a common public condemnation of such 
drinking as was formerly tolerated, and an increasing perception of the 
social losses consequent on such practices. The battle of Temperance 
cannot be won without a beginning somewhere, and from the beginnings 
made in the above and other states, we may rest assured that the result 
we seek will be only a question of time. 


IMMIcRATION.—A noticeable and very important change is taking 
place in connection with the ceaseless inflow of immigrants into this 
Western Continent. Formerly, the immigrants were for the most part 
single households or adventurous individuals that struck out from the 
old home, and whose leaving the native village gave material for a nine 
days’ talk. As such persons landed in this country, they were speedily 
absorbed by the locality at which they landed, and, when they subse- 
quently drifted elsewhere, they had already become so Americanised 
that their presence caused no perplexing element to be added to the 
local population. For some years past, however, immigration has been 
on a gigantic scale, and is now largely conducted on organised system. 
The plan now followed is that of forming colonies from some particular 
home district or country, or of co-religionists, and locating these in 
selected places. The result is that a town grows up, a reproduction of 
the old home, and a community is formed that is a repetition of the one 
that has been left. Of course, no contrivance can avail to exclude 
American ideas, or to conserve the old life; but the danger is that these 
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settlements may become germs of movements or of communities that 
may one day lead to serious results to America itself. The strength of 
the nation to-day is in that wonderful blending of nationalities and races, 
out of which has come a new people, heir to all the attainments and 
excellences of the varied parent stocks. Under the new system of 
immigration, while there may be much that is for the present agreeable 
to the immigrant, there will be ultimate loss to him, and peril to the 
whole nation. The safety of the nation lies in the fact that such an occu- 
pation of a state, as by the Mormons of Utah, cannot be repeated, and so 
the settlements may not come to have much territorial influence. Still 
the work is going on, and calls for consideration. The Roman Catholic 
Church is giving special attention to this mode of colonising, and few 
persons realise that when our papers report that so many Irish immi- 
grants landed on a given day at Castle Garden, and then went “ West,” 
these persons, for the most part, had been brought out under the 
auspices of one of the numerous Colonisation Societies of the Church, 
and were being sent to one of the new Roman Catholic settlements that 
are being formed in Minnesota, Nebraska, or some other western state. 
The course followed is generally the following :—The local Romish 
bishop, with the aid of shrewd counsellors, selects and purchases a large 
tract of land, a township or so of the new lands, from some railway 
company at a very low figure. Then he puts himself in communication 
with the bishops and priests in Ireland, and gets up his band of 
emigrants. In place of these landing in New York free to go anywhere, 
they are met at landing by the bishop’s agents, who see them in the 
railway cars booked for the settlement. Only those are taken into these 
colonies who are able to pay at least a portion of the price of the land, 
while the hold that the Romish Church has on her members secures 
the promoters of the settlement from any loss. If needful, money is 
advanced to a desirable settler to give him a fair start, while ample 
security for the loan is found in the improvements that by his labour 
he puts on the farm itself. Out of the profit made on the sale of the 
land the promoters erect a chapel, a priest’s house, and some buildings 
of that sort, so that, from the very commencement, the new comers 
suffer no want of religious ordinances. It is found that about $1000 
is the sum required to start a settler, including, however, the purchase 
of land (eighty acres at $6 an acre), railway expenses from New York, 
building a house, supplying his farm with stock and implements, 
furnishing the house, and procuring provisions that will keep the family 
and stock till a crop can be gathered. 

In this connection, it may be mentioned that a project is on foot to 
establish a great Roman Catholic University in the States, one which 
shall offer to Roman Catholic young men the highest educational 
advantages. It is said that the Roman Catholic secular clergy have at 
present no opportunity of prosecuting their studies beyond a narrow 
limit, and the purpose is to plant an institution that will resemble 
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Oxford or Cambridge, or Louvain itself, on this continent. It is also 

said that liberal contributions have been already promised, and that the 

site of the College will be on the banks of the Hudson River, not far 
distant from New York city. 


FRATERNAL RELATIONS between the Presbyterian Churches North and 
South, had been agreed on by the respective Assemblies of these Churches 
last year. A little dispute arose subsequently, however, as to the mean- 
ing which the Northern Church attached to a certain resolution which 
was passed in connection with its discussions on the matter, and as to 
what the Southern Church was to understand by it. Brethren in both 
Churches expressed themselves with warmth on the subject, so that it 
was at length proposed that the Southern Church should practically 
resile from the action of its Assembly. After everybody had said his 
say, and the Churches had showed distinctly what they wanted and what 
they did not want, and so were committed to certain positions, Dr. 
Herrick Johnston, the mover of the resolution, has broken silence by 
showing that the only thing the resolution did mean or could mean 
was that which both Churches had agreed to accept. In view of this 
statement, the journals in the south are expressing themselves perfectly 
satisfied, so that we are looking forward to the next meetings of the 
Assemblies with very peculiar interest. For more than twenty years 
these kindred Churches have withheld from each other the right hand 
of brotherhood, each animated by the profoundest convictions of Christ- 
ian duty in maintaining that sad alienation. The lapse of time and the 
logic of events have put the matters in dispute so before each that they 
can no longer remain apart—that is, apart from brotherly recognition. 
The question of organic union is one that should not be even mooted 
at the present. If it be the will of the Church’s Head that such union 
should take place, He, by His providences, will show when the time for 
doing it has come, and instruct His people how to accomplish it. In 
the meantime, the wisdom of the Church is to wait in silence. 


Opiruary.—December saw a great man pass away from the Church 
on earth. Titus Coan, whose name is as familiarly connected with the 
Sandwich Islands as is that of David Livingstone with South Africa, or 
Alexander Duff with Hindostan, entered into his rest after a missionary 
career of nearly fifty years. For forty-seven years he resided on Hawaii, 
having been privileged to do on that island a work for God such as 
seldom is the privilege of man to accomplish anywhere. After a couple 
of years of faithful preaching and pastoral work, the windows of heaven 
seemed to be opened, and a wonderful work of grace was granted to the 
labourers. Converts abandoned their heathenism and professed their 
acceptance of Christ as their Saviour, so that the astonished workers 
were overcome with amazement at the scenes in which they took part. 
On the first Sabbath of July, 1838, Titus Coan baptised and admitted 
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to Church fellowship seventeen hundred and five persons, while, during 
that same year, five thousand two hundred and forty-four persons were 
received by him into the Christian Church. Such an experience has 
been enjoyed by few since the days of Pentecost. It would not accord 
with human experience that all this number should eventually prove to 
be true converts, but, in this respect, Titus Coan’s experience simply 
resembled that of the Apostle Paul at Corinth. It take indeed more 
than a few years or a lifetime to effect a radical change in the uncon- 
scious instincts of any people. Three generations at least are required 
before a state of society can be produced altogether free from those 
elements which had made the character what formerly it was, and so it 
is not to be wondered at that there should still be a large amount of 
Paganism, even among the Christian professors of Hawaii. But the same 
is true among the coloured people in the Southern States of America. 
Notwithstanding all that has been done by Christians and by the Church 
for the benefit of these, an immense amount of heathenism exists there 
to-day, and so the present condition of some of the professing Christians 
of Hawaii should not dishearten us. It neither disproves the power of 
Christianity, nor shows that all the religious zeal of that revival period 
was a delusion. On every field on which good seed is sown, tares will 
be found to appear. But the presence of such does not show the use- 
lessness of sowing good seed, nor prove that the seed sown was not good. 
It simply shows that these two are strangely mixed, and so mixed that 
we must wait for the Master Himself to finally and accurately separate 
them on the judgment day. 

G. D. MATHEWS. 


General Surbev. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES. 
FREE CHURCH INTERVIEW WITH LORD DERBY —GIFT OF £22,000 To UNITED 


PRESBYTERIAN MISSIONS — LONDON PRESBYTERY ON THE CONFESSION OF 
FAITH. 


A DEPUTATION from the Free Church Foreign Missions Committee, accom- 
panied by representatives of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, the Abori- 
gines Protection Society, the English Presbyterian Church, the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, had recently a very important interview with Lord 
Derby, the new British Colonial Secretary, with whom were Lord Granville 
and Mr. Evelyn Ashley, Under-Secretary for the Colonies. The chief 
object the deputation had in view was to obtain protection for the New 
Hebrides, in which the Free Church has very successful missions. Fears 
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are entertained that the French have purposes of annexation, at least in 
regard to some of the islands. Some of the French journals are advising 
that, and the result would almost certainly be the rapid undoing of the 
blessed work of many years of toil and prayer. Lord Derby’s reply was, 
on the whole, satisfactory. He said that few more influential deputa- 
tions had ever been received by him, and he gave all due weight to their 
representations. Great Britain would not have anything to do with 
annexation, or with a separate protectorate. But he thought that an 
understanding might be come to between France and England that they 
should mutually recognise the independence of the islands, and that this 
was a fair subject for negotiation between the Foreign Ministers of the 
two countries. 

Mr. David Paton of Alloa, a member of the United Presbyterian Church, 
well known for his generous liberality, has handed over to the Treasurer of 
the Home Mission Board of his Church £22,000, to be divided between 
the Home and Foreign Missions according to the usual rule. 

A conference on the Confession of Faith was recently held by the Pres- 
bytery of London. The subject was introduced by an elder, whose paper 
seems to have been a strong polemic against the old Westminster 
symbol. He said it was not in harmony with the living faith of the 
Church in regard to the character of God, in regard to the Divine 
decrees, in regard to election, in regard to redemption, in regard to 
human responsibility, &c. The Rev. A. Jeffrey, of Ipswich, wanted to 
see a new Confession modelled on the lines of the old. The Rev. R. 
Taylor regarded the Confession as a genuine reproduction of what was 
in the Bible. One elder thought the Confession a great deal too stern 
and a great deal too long; while another accepted the whole of it. 
Dr. Donald Fraser did not think they wanted a new theology, but they 
wanted the doctrines of the Confession expressed in modern language. 
Professor Gibb did not object to a summary of the Confession. Professor 
Graham said that several of the difficulties raised belonged to the Bible. 
as much as the Confession. In framing a new creed, they would need 
to take care they did not exhibit themselves as narrower than the men 
of the seventeenth century. Dr. Dykes closed the discussion. He did 
not think it would do to relax the terms of subscription to the Confes- 
sion. They must leave the Confession where it stood. Retaining it as. 
“a great historical monument of the Church’s theological development,” 
they might form “a short, easy, modern creed,” such as they “could 
recite during public worship.” 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
ISLINGTON CONFERENCE—SPLIT AMONG EVANGELICALS—MR, GLADSTONE’S BISHOPS. 


The matter of chief interest has been the annual meeting of the 
evangelical clergy at Islington. It has brought clearly out the fact 
that there are two parties among the Evangelicals, one which clings. 
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to the ‘old paths,” and another which is disposed both to be 
broader in doctrine and more ritualistic in service, or at all events 
more tolerant both of doctrinal and ritual diversities. One leading 
speaker toned down the doctrine of justification by faith, on which 
a vigorous paper had been read, into something like “ Salvation by 
grace,” which the Guardian very satisfiedly remarks, is now the 
universal Anglican belief. Taking up the old High Church word, he 
further urged his brethren to stand equally aloof from ‘“ Rome and 
Geneva;” “Just,” says a letter-writer in the Record, “as if Popery and 
Presbyterianism were kindred enormities.” The Rector of Cheltenham 
declares that several speakers affirmed that Justification by Faith was 
no longer a distinctive evangelical tenet. The Guardian and Church 
Times are in high spirits. The Record indeed denies that there is any 
lapse or alteration, or that the differences are of the least importance, 
but this is not the view of strict Evangelical orthodoxy itself, as the 
numerous letters in its pages and those of the Rock abundantly show. 

Nothing can better indicate the state of matters than a contest which 
is going on at present in the Diocese of London, for a seat in 
the Lower House of Convocation. One of the candidates is Pre- 
bendary Cadman. But though Mr. Cadman is on the Board of the 
great High Church Missionary Society (the S.P.G.)—whose officials 
and missionaries are largely tainted with semi-Romanism, of the English 
Church Union type, or even worse—and though he is also one of the 
managers of the Society for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge 
which circulates too much High Church literature, and no doubt sup- 
ports both those societies with his means and his influence, the Record 
authenticates him as a sound Evangelical, and strongly urges his election. 
Whether it be by retrogression or advance, it seems plain that a section 
—probably the most numerous and influential section—of the Evan- 
gelicals have found their way to a new position. They have evidently 
made up their minds that the Evangelical must be more a Churchman 
than heretofore, and that it is better to make some allowance for High 
Church extravagances and Broad Church laxities than to coquet with 
Dissent, or to continue so isolated and protesting. Incessant war with 
intra-ecclesiastical errorists has failed, and they must try now to “out- 
preach, outpray, outshine” them. But these are not the views of all. 
Those who are still members of the Church Association, who are active 
in the protest which is being signed over the country—to which we see 
Lord Shaftesbury and Lord Grey have given their adhesion—who in the 
London Diocese refuse their support to the Record’s candidate, regard 
the new views and policy as a sort of apostacy. What the strength of 
this party is, and what its influence, it is difficult to say. They write 
with a good deal of vehemence in the evangelical organs. They say 
that sympathy with their views is deep and extensive. Time will show. 
“There is much talk,” says the Rock, “of, nailing our colours to the 
mast ; but there the matter too often ends—no one defines a vigorous 
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policy.” Unless the Church Association awake to its duty, we are told 
“a vast secession will take place.” 

Mr. Gladstone has appointed two more Bishops—Canon Wilkinson 
to Truro, and Mr. Lewis to Llandaff. The former is an able and 
earnest man, likely to be a far more serious antagonist of Non- 
conformity than ever Dr. Benson was. The latter is said to have no 
peculiar claims to the elevation he has attained. They are both High 
Church. The Rock states—and, we believe, with perfect correctness— 
that Mr. Gladstone has in his day had the appointment of fourteen 
Bishops, and of these not a single one was of the Evangelical 
party. 





ENGLISH NONCONFORMISTS. 
HIGHER-CLASS SCHOOLS—-CONGREGATIONALIST STATISTICS—BAPTIST STATISTICS. 


The English Dissenters are giving earnest attention to the sub- 
ject of higher-class schools. They feel the absolute necessity of 
having some of these, that their young people of better social posi- 


tion may be retained in their communion. We see, for example, 


in the Nonconformist of 1st February a long list of subscriptions, 
amounting to nearly £9000, for the erection of a Congregationalist school 
of this kind at Caterham. The Wesleyans, too, have done a good deal 
in the same way. They are even now making an effort to raise some 
£50,000 for the thorough equipment of a high grade school at Cambridge, 
in which Dr. Moulton has already 120 youths under his charge. Might 
not Presbyterians do well to consider if there is not here an example 
for them to copy? They have lost, and are every year losing, their 
young people on a great scale, because of the want of higher-grade 
Presbyterian schools. Is it inconsistent with Presbyterianism to have 
such schools, even under the charge of ordained clergymen ? 

The Congregationalist statistical summary for the year shows, in 
England and Wales, 3409 churches and branch churches, with 
830 mission stations. There are 103 Congregationalist churches 
in Scotland; 12 in the islands of the British seas; $1 churches 
and 108 evangelistic stations in Ireland. During the year, 22 new 
churches have been organised, and 43 chapels and 22 schools 
erected. In the Colonies and dependencies there are 676 Con- 
gregationalist churches. The London Missionary Society, which is 
chiefly sustained by Congregationalists, has in connection with it “165 
English and 869 native ordained missionaries and pastors,” 4800 
native preachers, 343,000 native adherents, and close upon 100,000 
native communicants, 

The three sections of Baptists—Particular (much the most numer- 
ous), General, and Strict—have between them in England 1935 
churches or congregations ; in Wales, 526; in Scotland, 89; in 
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Ireland, 23. There are 3500 Baptist chapels in the United 
Kingdom ; 290,300 members ; 45,700 Sabbath-school teachers; and 
436,600 Sabbath-school children. In the course of the decade, the 
Baptists have had 50,000 added to their membership. 
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INFLUENCE OF THE WAR ON THE AMERICAN MISSION. 
By Rev. J. R. ALExanvDer, Asyoot. 


On the 26th of September, I, as chairman of the Presbytery’s Committee 
on Evangelical Superintendence, sent a special letter to all our churches, 
preaching stations, and schools, asking them to inform me how they had 
fared during the rebellion. Every station replied either by letter or by 
person. Would you like to read some items extracted from those 
reports? What I shall transfer is only representative of what all say. 
And as you have had frequent letters from Alexandria and Cairo, I shall 
say but little of affairs there. 

1. The brethren’s opinion of the absence of the Missionaries. 

The session at Luxor (Thebes) wrote :— 


“ We thank God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who has kept you and 
all the missionaries from the evil of the powers of the god of this world, since He 
directed you to leave this land at the beginning of the rebellion, and has kept you 
in your going and in the place of your abode, and has brought you safe back to 
us to do His work in edifying His church and His people. We also thank Him 
for keeping His people here during all the troubles, and although the unbelievers 
took much council together against the Christians, and in thought and word 
divided among them their families and property, yet the Lord said to them, 
‘Take counsel together and it shall come to nought ; speak the word and it shall 
not stand,’ ” 


A prominent adherent of the church of Asyoot on meeting me said : 
“We often spoke of you, and thanked the Lord you were not here, for 
doubtless you would have been killed, and we with you.” Frequently 
I have heard this sentiment uttered, that the safety of our own people 
would have been endangered by our being with them. 

2. All Christian sects were in great perturbation and in veal 
danger. 

Christians were insulted daily. Taunting language, hard to bear, was 
freely indulged in by those who hoped that the former days of Muslim 
victory and booty were returning. Threats were openly made, and it 
is asserted that often quarrels resulted from proposed divisions of Chris- 
tians’ property and families! It is believed that the sheikhs of the 
Mohammedan religion at Cairo had announced the decision that com- 
plete victory would not attend the Muslim army until all Christians 
were extirpated. And it is confidently held that the Friday that 
General Wolseley entered Cairo had been fixed as the day on which the 
massacre was to begin. Frequently in these letters our Christian people 
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compared themselves to the Jews in Esther's time. They were delivered 
while Arabi (their Haman) was overtaken by what had been planned 
for them. Great fear was in all hearts. 

3. The Protestants were in more danger than other Christians. 

The pastor at Mellawi says: “A special band of forty-five Muslims 
threatened the Christians, and especially the Protestants, whom they 

said they would kill first, because they were meeting every day and 
praying for the destruction of Arabi, and the victory of the English.” 
“But,” he adds, “ while these were awaiting orders from Cairo to fall on 
us, God interposed and these very leaders were overtaken in trouble 
while their intended victims were saved.” 

At Zsneh, the Muslims said the Protestants were nearer the English 
than any other religion, and therefore must be their secret friends. 

At Jawilly, they threatened to bring a dog and hang him on the 
door of the house of the newly-ordained pastor, “ Because,” they said, 
“he was the head of the Protestants in that vicinity.” 

At Moteah, they threatened to destroy the Protestant church, saying, 
“You Protestants are the brothers of the English.” 

At Nakhaleh, the church was stoned. Members returning from 
meeting were stoned and brick-batted, sometimes reaching their house 
bleeding from wounds received. 

At Suft, they threatened to make the church either a mosque or a 
stable, “‘ Because,” they said, “the Protestants were nearer the English 
than any other sect, and must be their friends.” 

At Koos, bricks were thrown at the church, but no injury was done 
to the brethren. 

At Monsoora, one of the leading Protestant families was made a 
special object of Muslim hate, and with great difficulty escaped to 
Cairo. Others lived in constant fear and dread, especially when 
Mahmood Samy’s retreating army passed through the town. 

4, The Pastors nearly all remained with their flocks. 

All were much alarmed, but only one left his people. He took his 
family to Asyoot, and was absent about two months, being afraid to 
return on account of the unsafety of the railroad, &c. Another left, 
but only when his people had all fled or hidden. 

The Rev. Girgis, of Mellawi, says: “We all agreed to cast ourselves 
on the Lord, and trust in Him, and if He willed to glorify Himself by 
our death, His will should be done.” 

Most of the preachers, &c., also remained at their posts, as also 
the teachers in the schools; and it is remarkable that those who 
remained at their work suffered no bodily harm, while a few who 
returned to their villages were hunted for the army, and one or two 
were seized. 

5. Meetings were continued in nearly every Station. 

At Mair they held their first communion in June. The Rev. 
Makhieel, of Jawilly, conducted the services. Seven persons were 
VOL. IX.—NO. LI. Q 
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received into communion. The Bishop excommunicated all who 
attended the services, but his threats failed. Nothing befell them 
from Arabi’s movements. At Jawilly, meetings were stopped for fifteen 
days. At Esneh, meetings were stopped for half of September. Tahta 
advised their preacher to go to his village. But in most of the places, 
services were held continuously, or nearly so. 

6. While Meetings were continued, singing was omitted. 

The Pastor of Millawi says: “We omitted singing from the first, 
because the Apostle said, ‘Is any among you afflicted ? Let him pray.’ ” 

Minyah says: “ We stopped singing. Sometimes we only read a 
chapter, prayed, and dispersed.” 

7. Special Services were held. 

Azzeeya writes: “ We fasted and prayed two weeks in July. Meet- 
ings were held three times every day. In September, prayer and 
supplication were made without ceasing. When the news of Arabi’s 
downfall came, a whole day was spent in thanksgiving and singing that 
not one had been 16st or injured.” 

Mellawi writes that the sermons were about God’s promises, God’s 
works in the past, the martyrs who died for Christ, &c. When the 
Muslim sheikh at El-Azhar declared that all Christians should be 
killed, they fasted and prayed and read the book of Esther, expecting 
hourly to be offered up. 

8. Losses—Members taken to the Army. 

Of these there were not many. The rebel chief first ordered the 
dismissed old soldiers into the army; he took even old worn-out men 
who had served in the days of Mohamed Ali and his warrior son, 
Ibraheem Pasha. Then he levied on the village and town, night- 
watchmen. The second time, at Asyoot, the levy was taken from all 
classes, because the night-watchmen of Asyoot are hired from another 
village. Twice his ranks were replenished from these. As but very 
few of our people or adherents belonged to the latter service, and 
fewer still had been soldiers in former wars, there were but few of 
them who were taken to the army during the first months. Then, just 
at the last did Arabi begin to levy on the young men of the country 
in general. In this levy a number of our people were seized, but some 
of these never reached the army, while others got there only in time to 
run away with their famous leader. None of them wished to go, and 
they were taken there in chains. 

Bagore writes: “ Many of the young men fled during the last two 
weeks (1st to 15th September) to the fields and hills and to other 
villages, or hid in their own homes. Only old and infirm people were 
seen in the streets. The brother of a deacon was seized and sent to 
the front. An elder was beaten.” At Azzeeya the Protestants were 
able, on arriving at Manfaloot, to find Muslim substitutes, some going 
for $28 (£5, 12s.) each. At Sinnoris one communicant was taken, 
but returned safe. At Jawilly, three communicants and four adherents 
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were taken to the army. One was much abused because he was a Pro- 
testant. At Azauna five were seized to be sent to the front; but 
four were finally released, and the steamer which was to take the fifth 
brought the news that Arabi’s army was no more. At Mellawi, one 
brother was seized and sent away for forty-five days. Prayer for him 
was constantly made. When he returned he went directly from the 
station to the place of prayer. His coming in was like that of Peter 
when he was delivered from prison. The brethren, although they had 
omitted singing, then sang and rejoiced. 

9, Members who have not returned from the Army. 

We cannot ascertain exactly how many were seized or sent to the 
field, but they all returned except one. He was from El-Kome EI- 
Akhdar (north of Minyah), a village in which work was only begun 
about a year ago. His name was Ibraheem Hanna. The brethren 
there (30th November) write: “The brother of whom mention was 
made previously has not yet returned or been heard of ; it is believed 
he is dead. Zhe Lord only knows.” 

10. Losses of property. 

Besides his levies of men, Arabi made requisitions of grain of all 
kinds, and live stock for food and for military purposes. But all these 
were rated at so much per acre. But the whole of the total demands 
only amounted to about T.£7 or 35 cts. (1s. 5d.) per acre. Trades- 
men, artisans, labourers, all who owned no land, were free from all this. 
Of our people, not a great many own land. Of those who possess real 
estate, not a great many own much ; but very few persons own more 
than a hundred acres. The war was at a time when the whole of 
Upper Egypt is bare or inundated, so there has been no loss of grow- 
ing crops. The peasantry—four-fifths of the people—lost very little 
generally, but they suffered greatly through fear. ‘ Of course most of 
the soldiery were from their class. Tradesmen lost something through 
the stagnation of business, but only during the last month. Of course 
in the Delta, where the armies were moving, losses were more heavy ; 
but the English army never penetrated beyond Alexandria from the 
North, and on the East it had only reached the arable land when the 
battle of Tel-el-Kebeer was fought, and the war was over. And it was 
to Arabi’s interest to prevent as much as possible his army from injur- 
ing the people ; yet they did a good deal of damage in some districts. 
The greatest, and what may be called THE losses to property, occurred 
in Alexandria. Fortunes as well as palaces, and stores and goods, 
were swept away when the vandal army had finished its incendiary 
work. A number of our people suffered losses in Alexandria ; but no 
one suffered loss, or was forced to go away, becwuse he was a Protestant. 
Everybody—Muslim, Copt, Protestant, Egyptian, or European—was glad 
to get away from the burning, robbing, murdering army and released con- 
victs and devouring flames. Of those who went to America no loss 
occurred to their property either at Alexandria or at other places in Egypt. 
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11. Voluntary Contributions. 

But while Arabi made the most of his requisitions directly, and on 
the land per acre, his followers found another way to reach the pockets 
of the merchants and wealthier classes. They invented the idea of 
sending “voluntary contributions.” Thousands of bushels of grain, and 
tens of thousands of sheep and cattle were thus sent to the rebel camp. 
A number of our people had to do something in this way, but only a 
few individual cases suffered any, and that not much. The people at 
Luxor say: “ We paid no voluntary contributions, although we had 
promised ; the war ending too soon was the reason.” It was the same 


at Asyoot. 


Thus I have tried to give you as fair a statement as I could of how 
the war affected our people and Church in Egypt. While a few were 
taken to the army, all returned safe and uninjured except one. The 
poor are no poorer, the needy are no needier than they were before the 
war. The rich may not be quite so rich, but have lost nothing mate- 
rially. New doors are opening up for the Lord’s work. People every- 
where are ready to hear the Gospel preached. Schools are being 
established. Our training college has over 200 pupils this session. 
We are beginning now to go round about Zion to count her towers, and 
we hope, when we tell of them in our annual report, to show that “God 
is known in her palaces for a refuge.” 


PS. 





The Evangelical Alliance and the Lord’s Day Rest Associa- 


tion (of England) have each sent a petition to His Highness the Khedive, 
begging him to grant the privilege of keeping the Sabbath to all 
Government employés. And a petition signed by over 300 scribes of 
the provinces of Asyoot and Minyah, and bearing the signatures of three 
Joptic bishops, a number of arch-pricsts and other priests, has also 
been forwarded, begging that those who wish may be exempted from 
working on the Lord’s Day. 


Pz ae ¥. 


(By an Occasional Correspondent.) 


It has often been asked whether the work of evangelisation had ever 
been taken notice of by, or exercised any influence on, public opinion 
and Government authorities. For a long time, both the leading news- 
papers and the men of high-standing and culture not only did not 
seem to appreciate the work that was carried on, but spared no effort 
in causing their readers or their hearers to look upon the missionary 
enterprises of native and foreign agents engaged in the Gospel field, as 
a mere money transaction. This state of matters seems to draw 
near to its natural end, and there are two facts that have taken place 
not long ago, which will show that, although, according to the first 


article of Italian constitution, Roman Catholicism is the only religion 
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of the State, and all other worships are only tolerated according to the 
laws, the time is at hand when Protestantism, and I may say Protest- 
antism identified in Italy with Presbyterianism, will be on the same 
footing as the official religion, or at least its existence and progress 
will be duly and publicly acknowledged as part of the nation’s life. 

The first of these facts is the following : In the last census, taken in 
December, 1881, the Government deemed it wise, desiring to avoid 
difficulties with the Vatican, or taking it for granted that the well- 
known motto of Cavour had come into effect, to strike off from the 
usual formula used in such circumstances the column headed “ religion.” 
In other words, the Government ordered that everything should be 
known about the material and social condition of Italian citizens, but 
gave no importance whatever to anything respecting their religious 
condition. However, while the statistics were being compiled, the 
Ministry found it necessary to have an idea of the current of opinions, 
and decided to add a separate chapter on this subject to their report. 
Application was made to several of the Protestant ministers to give in 
the statistics of the various denominations in Italy, to be published 
under the general title of “ Evangelici.” The gentlemen called upon set 
to work at once, and in recognition of their services in this matter, the 
honour of special silver and bronze medals was conferred upon some of 
them by royal decree, dated August, 1882. A column will shortly be 
issued at Government expense, giving the complete statistics of evan- 
gelical work in Italy, with a prefatory paper on the character, means, 
and results of the mission, and a reproduction of the map of evangelical 
Italy, drawn by Rev. W. Meille, and published in the Annuario Evan- 
gelico of 1882. This seems to me a striking fact and well worth of 
notice, because it is a warrant for the future. Let me add another 
fact. 

By the end of 1881, a movement was started in Rome for the 
promotion of the observance of the Lord’s day in this country, by the 
Rev. Francesco Tisarelli, of the Wesleyan Church, backed by the Circolo 
Aonio Paleario, over which he presides. This movement was initiated 
by a general meeting of friends of the cause, presided over by the ex- 
Lord Mayor of London, Hon. W. M‘Arthur, who was on his way to 
Naples, and then furthered by publication of pamphlets and a collective 
application of all the churches of Rome to the Municipal Council, to 
the effect that in its transactions with the contractors for the new 
buildings of the capital, special mention should be made of the Lord’s 
day, and the contractors should bind themselves that no public work 
should be carried on by their employés on that day. Some of the 
leading newspapers endeavoured to ridicule this noble attempt, calling 
the Evangelio clericals and natural allies of the Vatican. Still, the 
motion was carried by a great majority in one of the sessions of the 
Municipal Chambers, and henceforth no visitor of Italy will see any 
Government employé engaged in building on Sunday, as has often been 
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the case. Let me express the hope that no stumbling block will come 
to the Italian converts from over the Channel in this matter, as has so 
often been the case with English and American tourists, who seem to 
forget all about Sabbath keeping as soon as they reach the shores of 
Italy. So far for the general state of public opinion regarding Protest- 
antism in this country. 

Let me add only a few words about the Waldensian Valleys, which 
have lately drawn the special attention and sympathy of the confedera- 
tion of Presbyterian Churches throughout the world. A memorable 
event took place a few days ago in this hitherto secluded province of 
our kingdom,—the opening of the railway from Pinerolo to Torré Pellice, 
—on the 21st of December. Henceforth the Valleys will be thrown open 
to the tide of civilisation and trade. May the Lord of Hosts, who has 
kept them from the darkness of superstition, keep them now from the 
tide of immorality which will unavoidably be brought in by the influ- 
ence of foreign elements. 

Another opening has been made, not into the heart of the Valleys, but 
into the heart of their inhabitants we hope, through the publication of 
a very able and exhaustive pamphlet on the subject of “Giving,” 
written by the Rev. E. Posio, pastor of Sans Germano Chisone. The 
origin of this publication, which is issued under the shape of familiar 
letters, is to be traced to the competition promoted in the Synod of 
1880 by the Rev. D. Miller of Genoa, who has long wished that old 
Church a bright future through a deeper sense of its duty to God, and 
who in several addresses has endeavoured to rouse the people to a 
higher standard of Christian liberality. The book is calculated to do a 
great deal of good, and to prevent in God’s providence that noble 
witness for truth being killed by the liberality of its friends. It will 
also give the ministers an opportunity of raising the question in the 
district meetings which those brave men hold in the various parts of 
their parishes. It is very hard work just now ; snow has fallen very 
heavily, in the higher parishes about five or six feet deep ; still some 
of them had two and even three meetings every day during this week 
of prayer. The subscribers to the Waldensian Pastors’ Fund will feel 
great pleasure and experience great blessing in thinking that they have 
relieved those men from many wants and cheered their heart with this 
token of their sympathy. We may be assured that deep gratitude is 
felt in the Valleys towards them, and especially towards the organisers 
of that scheme. 

A closing word about the evangelisation work of the Waldensians. 
It proceeds steadily amid many difficulties, of which not the least is 
the want of funds. The last quarter closed with a deficit of over £800. 
The Lord will provide. It is to be hoped that the prospects for the 
year will give a fresh impulse to the zeal of the friends of the Gospel. 
A striking fact will take place in a few months,—the opening of a 
Waldensian Church at Rome. The building proceeds very rapidly, 
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the roof is covered already, and the ornamental basement is located. 
It is made of granite hewn from the caves of Rora where Janavel fought 
so bravely, and over it a counter basement has been set of Roman 
travertine. So Rome and the Valleys will be close to each other in the 
outer building ; may they soon be united in the heart of a spiritual 
building to the praise of God. 

ITALUS. 


SPAIN. 


PROGRESS OF THE GOSPEL IN SPAIN. 
By Pastor Furepner, Madrid. 


Tue words of the Apostle Paul to the Thessalonians: “We give 
thanks unto God always for you all, making mention of you in our 
prayers, remembering without ceasing your work of faith and labour of 
love and patience of hope in our Lord Jesus Christ,” we would make 
our own in greeting all those who take an interest in the work of evan- 
gelisation in Spain, and so faithfully help it on by their gifts, which are 
necessary to its very existence. And with our greeting we would offer 
the heartfelt thanks of our Spanish congregations to the brethren 
abroad, who, under God’s blessing, make our work possible. 

Every enterprise undertaken by the Christian Church is such a 
threefold labour as Paul here describes. The work in Spain, too, is first 
of all a work of faith. Surely we stand in the midst of the combat. 
It has not slackened ; the persecution of our brethren in the provinces 
has not lessened, in spite of the so called Liberal Ministry. Last 
January, I stood along with our American friend, Rev. Th. Gulick, before 
the Minister of the Interior ; we showed him the bullets that had been 
fired at my friend, and demanded justice. In a little village of Cata- 
lonia lived a Protestant widow, Josephine, the only one of her faith in 
the village. Soon it was noticed that she had become a Protestant, 
because she could not help speaking of the treasure which had made 
her heart joyful. The priests and the authorities united to try to drive 
her away. ‘They hired rough fellows, who bombarded the house, 
throwing stones and shooting for seven nights running. The door was 
destroyed, and the new door, by which it was replaced, was riddled. 
The bullets broke the dishes on the shelf in the kitchen, and a stone 
struck the widow’s aged father on the temple, whilst he lay in bed, so 
that he fainted and lost a quantity of blood. When notice was given 
to the authorities the persecution only became worse. Then Dr. Gulick 
made up his mind to examine the matter on the spot, and afterwards 
to bring it before the Minister himself. Whilst he was in the village a 
good deal of excitement was noticeable. A Spanish friend, who was 
with him, urged him to leave, as something was being planned against 
him. But he wished to finish his examination first, and when he saw 
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how frightened his companion was, he opened his Testament at the 
Gospel of Matthew, and showed him the verse: “ Fear not them which 
kill the body but are not able to kill the soul. The very hairs of your 
head are all numbered. Fear ye not, therefore.” It was not in vain 
that he had faith in this promise ; by God’s providence they missed the 
nearest way to the station, and thus escaped the murderers, who were 
waiting for them. When the former saw that their prey had escaped 
them, they hurried after them to the station. The train had arrived; 
Mr. Gulick had his hand on the handle of the carriage door when he 
heard the report of three guns, and saw three men running away with 
their “ trabucos,” short wide-mouthed guns, which are loaded with from 
a dozen to twenty bullets. The carriage window was shattered ; when 
the damage was examined at Pamplona, the next station, twenty-five to 
thirty holes made by the bullets were found round the window. Not 
one had been permitted to strike him. Our Lord had kept His promise: 
“The hairs of your head are all numbered.” It isa good thing to take 
our Lord at His word. And yet no one has been punished for such an 
open and unfounded attempt at murder. It is plain that the Govern- 
ment is afraid to appear as a protector of the Protestants ; and so our 
brethren in the provinces are defenceless against the fanaticism of the 
priests and local authorities. 

At Besullo in Asturias we have succeeded in gaining a civil burying- 
ground, after a long struggle. A Protestant buried his child in it, 
whereupon he was accused by the priests, and brought before the 
magistrates, because his child had been baptised in the Romish Church 
before his conversion, and therefore belonged to that Church. The 
judge cited him and his friends time after time to the court of the 
district, fifteen miles distant, and annoyed them in this way, especially 
during seed time and harvest. Last of all, his property was laid under 
embargo, in order to secure the payment of costs, although no sentence 
had been passed. If we had not succeeded in bringing this matter 
before the Minister of Grace and Justice, the annoyance would not even 
yet have been at an end. Justice has not yet been done, but the affair 


has been sent to another tribunal, and the persecution has for the time 
ceased. 


Our poor Protestant brethren in Spain are truly in the midst of per- 
secution. Let us remember them with the prayer of the ancient 
Church : “ Be especially gracious and merciful to all those who hold the 
same precious faith, but are now living in the midst of fear, necessity, and 
persecution ;” and let us cheerfully continue the struggle in spite of all 
the malice and power of our adversaries. 

Sowing the seed is always a work of faith. We thank God that we 
are still permitted to sow it all over the country, and are assured that 
He will give us a rich harvest, even where we as yet see nothing. 
Luther tells how “Hans Phorim,” once taking a walk, and seeing a 
sower sowing his seed, asked: “You fool, why are you throwing the 
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precious grain into the ground, instead of grinding it for breal?” And 
the sower answered: “Stupid Hans Phorim, wait till you see the golden 
ears in harvest, which bear thirty, sixty, and a hundredfold.” We, too, 
can wait to see the fruit of our sowing. What reason have we to thank 
God that we are permitted to sow the seed everywhere, in spite of 
opposition and hatred, and to preach the Gospel of true grace and 
Christ, unbidden and unforbidden! Yes, we can often see how God 
Himself puts the seed into our hand, like a husbandman who sends his 
servant to the fields with a sack of corn, and tells him to sow such 
seed on that particular field. I never saw this so plainly as when, last 
year, I had the honour and pleasure of being put into prison, and to 
taste myself what our colporteurs have often to suffer for the sake of the 
Word of God. 

On the way to prison I glanced at the tracts which I had hurriedly 
taken up before leaving Madrid. It was as if they had been chosen for 
prisoners. One was about the Prodigal Son, another on the glorious 
freedom of the sons of God, a third about a prisoner ; I could not have 
chosen them better if I had looked them out on purpose for my fellow- 
prisoners. You can fancy how sorry I was when my gaoler took them 
all away from me, because there were little pictures on them and he 
wanted to keep them for his son. I was thrown into a dark hole, where 
five prisoners greeted me with the demand that, as the latest comer, I 
should sweep out the cell. I had scarcely finished, when I was taken 
out again. One of the prisoners had whispered to the gaoler that it was 
impossible that a “caballero,” a gentleman, should have so little money 
on him. So I was ordered out again, and examined for the second 
time from head to foot by the prisoner himself, who only wanted to see 
if he could steal anything. I kept quite quiet; but when he took out 
a pen-knife of little value, except as my birthday present from my little 
George, and the gaoler snatched at it with the words, “This knife is 
mine!” I could not help asking, “ What do you call people here who 
take what does not belong to them?” The gaoler sprang at me, gave 
me a frightful blow on the face, and screamed, “ You call me a thief? 
You will see what I will do to you.” With these words he added to 
the iron ring, which I already had on my ankle, a chain of three 
hundred and fifty pounds weight, and threw me back into the cell—my 
tracts after me—with the words, “Now, I won’t have anything that 
belongs to you.” The prisoners fell upon them at once, gathered them 
up, and began to read. “Oh,” they said, “ you are a Protestant? The 
Protestants believe still in God, which we do not.” “ Yes,” I said, “we 
believe in God.” “Qh,” cried one, laughing, “ how can you believe in 
God? That is all nonsense. Did you ever see Him?” “No,” I 
answered, “I never saw Him ; but you did not see the gaoler when you 
spoke to him just now, because he was outside the door, but you knew 
he was there when he answered you. So we speak to God, and when 
He answers us we know that He is, even though we cannot see Him.” 
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This answer made him think; “ But,” he continued, “ow do you speak 
to God, and how does He answer you?” “Well,” I said, “you have 
just seen how I have been used; you see that I am a caballero, a 
gentleman; and since my mother last boxed my ears (for which may 
God bless her, for I deserved it), no one has dared to lift a hand to me. 
Besides, I am tall and strong”—the gaoler was a little fellow—“ and 
when the inspector ill-used me I had a great mind to send him reeling 
to the other end of the room. But I asked God for patience, and He 
gave it me at that moment, and now I will keep it to the end.” He 
felt it was true that for such peace power must be given from above. 
We prayed together, and for our gaoler ; and when I woke, about three 
in the morning, I saw one of the prisoners still reading about the 
Prodigal Son. Then I thanked God for the blessed blow which had 
brought these little books into the prison to be a blessing to the 
prisoners. 

But God has made our imprisonment a blessing for the prisoners 
generally in Spain. In consequence of the account which I sent toa 
Spanish paper, attention was directed to the dreadful ill-usage of the 
prisoners, especially when being transported from one place to another, 
and a bill is now before the Parliament proposing to do away altogether 
with the present mode of transport. Besides, God has given me, by this 
means, a little more influence with the Government in favour of our 
persecuted Protestant brethren. 

But a few months ago, I had the great pleasure of visiting a little 
band of Christians in an unnoticed village. I wish I could transport 
our friends for an hour into the midst of such a little congregation. It 
was in Cigales, not very far from Valladolid; about thirty persons 
gathered round us. I had to preside in a large old arm-chair. At first 
I was so tired—not having slept for two nights—that I could scarcely 
keep my eyes open; but one soon gets refreshed when one sees such 
fervent delight in God’s Word, united with such true simplicity. I told 
them of what their fellow Christians abroad do for them, and was charged 
with their warmest greetings. 

I have still to speak of our labour of love. It is by the great grace 
of God that He has given us such a labour of love, as a testimony that 
our labour is pleasing to Him, and it is a proof to the Spaniards that 
we are Christ’s disciples. We had not thought of founding an orphan- 
age, till a poor little girl, who had lost her mother and belonged to our 
school, was almost henten to death by her father, and we took her in. 
We did not know, indeed, what we were taking into the house, and it 
is often a good thing when one does not know from the first all the 
consequences of what one is doing. For we not only received that 
child, but a number of other little inhabitants ; for this we had to have a 
terrible fight—all the more terrible that it was the first. However, we 
conquered at last ; and, thank God, it was not the last struggle of the 
kind. One poor child came to us after another, till the number reached 
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twenty. Then I said, “Now we must stop, the children eat so much.” 
But then came the twenty-first, and my wife would fain have taken it 
too, to save it from its misery. I said: “Really, we cannot ; we must 
stop.” But the thought of the poor child followed me for three weeks ; 
and at last I said to myself, “When our Lord Christ asks you, Why 
have you not taken this child in? can you answer, Lord, Thou hast 
given me enough for twenty children, but I thought Thou wouldst 
not give enough for twenty-one!” Then I took the child in, and 
since then I could set no limit to our number. Now we have forty, 
and God feeds them all. In the same way has our hospital grown out 
of the felt want. We could not leave our evangelical brethren to be 
nursed by the so-called sisters of mercy in the hospitals; for they, 
thinking indeed to do God service, torment them to death in hopes of 
converting them to Rome in their last moments. I do not speak from 
hearsay ; I have myself followed two sisters in the largest hospital in 
Madrid from bed to bed. They carried a large basket of clean linen ; 
at each they asked if the patient had confessed. Ifthe answer was in 
the affirmative, he was provided with clean linen ; if the contrary, he 
got none. So we had to make a beginning. We commenced with one 
bed, and now we have eight. The grain of mustard-seed must grow. 
We are especially grateful to God for the growth of the schools. We 
have more children than ever in the elementary schools, better school- 
books, and better teaching. And out of these schools a little grammar- 
school has developed. It was absolutely necessary for us ourselves to 
take the degree of bachelor of arts, in order to know what is neces- 
sary in Spain for admission to the university, so that we may suit our 
better method of instruction to it. I therefore presented myself for 
examination this summer and was successful. The Spanish method of 
teaching one branch after another, instead of, as with us, taking all at 
once and going gradually from the easier to the more difficult, must be 
injurious to the intellectual growth of the children. So it was impos- 
sible for us to send our children to the public grammar-schools. There 
was no help for us but to set to work ourselves. We have added one 
class to another, so that we have now four, and hope to bring a few of 
the most advanced through the examination next year. It is a great 
responsibility to engage every year a new teacher for every new class, 
and to take upon us to pay his salary ; but we cannot leave our boys 
to the fanaticism or unbelief of the higher Spanish schools. And we 
hope through our grammar-school to gain a lasting influence with the 
higher classes. | We were thus obliged in God’s name to take this 
burden upon us, and to ask His children to help us to carry it. 


(To be continued.) 
. 
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Open Council. 


DR. CROSBY’S ARTICLE. 


Sr1r,—In your note to Dr. Crosby’s paper, “ Presbyterianism,” in your journal of 
January, 1883, you say, “due encouragement will be given for discussion within 
limits.” We will therefore keep “within limits” while offering a few remarks 
on the “ Lord’s treasury.” 

Dr. Crosby objects to “the tithe principle” as bringing the Church “back to 
the twilight condition of pre-Christian times.” The same objection, however, 
may be made to the Sabbath, and to infant church membership, and therefore 
the objection fails, as they all equally go back to Eden. 

He objects that it is “a human legalism, coincident with a governmental 
polity.” The ordinance, however, of giving ‘“‘a tenth” is a Divine “legalism,” 
“coincident with a governmental polity” of God,—not introduced by Moses, nor 
even by Abraham, but existing prior to the confusion at Babel, carried thence by 
the scattered peoples, and incorporated in “the polity” of many of the early 
nations. The objection is not sound, as anti-Sabbatarians use it to prove that 
the Sabbath is “a human legalism.” But a seventh of time for worship goes 
back to Eden, and by analogy a tenth of substance for the treasury goes back to 
Eden also. 

He objects that it “stands in the way of the Christian principle that all we 
have is the Lord’s.” But that “all we have is the Lord’s” is no more “a 
Christian principle” than a Jewish. He was not a Christian, but a Jew, who 
taught us to sing— 


‘The earth belongs unto the Lord, 
And all that it contains ; 
The world that is inhabited, 
And all that there remains,” 


and therefore the objection fails, 

He objects that it “checks the flow of Christian fraternity,” and hinders 
“ giving to evangelisation and the care of the Lord’s poor ;” but the same objec- 
tion might be made to its operation in “pre-Christian times.” It did not, 
however, hinder from giving to the poor and to the Lord’s treasury in “pre- 
Christian times.” He was a Jew who said, ‘‘ The half of my goods I give to the 
poor,” and she was a Jewess who “gave all her living.” Again the objection 
fails. 

What bursts of liberality at the time of the erection of the tabernacle, when 
they were under the law of a tenth! and again, at the time of preparation for 
the erection of the temple, when they were under the law of a tenth! And what 
bursts of liberality after Pentecost, where they were all Jews, who had been 
accustomed to give a tenth! And what “Christian fraternity” was manifested 
at the time of the famine in Judea, when all who contributed had been trained to 
give by those who had been accustomed to give a tenth! Hence we see that the 
ordinance of a tenth never prevented those who observed it from giving most 
freely and generously far beyond a tenth, when occasion required. 

All the great ordinances of the Gospel go “back to the twilight condition of 
pre-Christian times,” and have their roots in Eden, or at its gates. The Sabbath, 
a seventh of time for worship, marriage, atonement by blood-shedding, infant 
membership, and magistracy, all have their roots there, and, by analogy, the 
ordinance of a tenth for the Lord’s treasury, which was no new thing, but the 
custom in the time of Abraham, had its roots there also. 

The Church of God is one, and the Word of God is one, and this oneness is the 
key to the ordinances and doctrines just noticed, and to all others contained in 
the Word of God. JosEerH Fisuer, D.D. 
37 West Squar#, Lonpoy, 8.E. 
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THE SALVATION ARMY. 
To the Editor of “ The Catholic Presbyterian.” 


Sir,—The paper in your February number on the Salvation Army is able and 
useful in an important sense—it indicates what are thé elements of power in 
the movement, and what useful lessons may be drawn from it by evangelistic 
churches. It lessens the objectionable features of the movement, without 
altogether denying them, and disposes your readers on the whole to a charitable 
and decidedly favourable judgment. 

But it does not answer a question most important to some of us—Ought we to 
help it? Should we associate ourselves with it? Should we give our money to 
it? Is it or is it not a schismatical movement? It is comparatively easy for 
persons who live and labour far away to view it with philosophical calmness ; 
but your article, I should fancy, will not remove the difficulties of men like 
Lord Shaftesbury, Mr. 8. Blackwood, and others living on the spot, who are 
identified with evangelistic work, and who, while doubtless sympathising with 
much that is good in the Army, find it necessary to hold aloof from it, and even 
to protest against some of its methods. I cannot but believe that your article 
would thoroughly commend itself to Mr. D. L. Moody ; yet though, as a conspicuous 
evangelist, he might be expected to countenance the Army if your article were 
to be accepted as a satisfactory exposition of it, it is pretty well known that 
he also holds aloof from it and does not countenance it. I observe that another ° 
well known friend of evangelistic work, Rev. Archibald Brown of London, has 
been uttering a very distinct warning against sensational evangelism, as by no 
means attended with the solid fruit which it appears to produce. 

While, therefore, I sympathise with nearly all the views of Mr. Murray, I am 
far from thinking that he has given a full or final answer to the question, ‘“‘ What 
is the real significance of this strange phenomenon ?” 


[The writer of the above has, we think, touched the weak point in the very 
interesting and instructive article of our much-esteemed friend, Mr. Murray, 
The logical outcome of Mr. Murray’s views is, we think, that those on the spot 
ought to give a sort of mild and qualified countenance to the Army—such 
countenance as is consistent with disapproval of some of its more extreme and 
outré methods of rousing attention. But a mild and qualified countenance is 
impossible. You must either wink hard and throw yourself into the work heart 
and soul, or hold aloof from it. This being the alternative, it seems impossible 
to give it active countenance. The irreverence so often complained of sometimes 
amounts to actual profanity, to tamper with which would be most inexcusable. 
The great value of Mr. Murray’s article, as it seems to us, lies in laying hold 
skilfully and powerfully of the elements of real strength in the Army, and com- 
mending these to the attention of Evangelistic Churches. It does not seem to 
us probable that the Salvation Army will be a permanent institution. But it 
may contribute to teach very useful lessons to existing Churches. 

For ourselves, in evangelistic work, we are disciples of Dr. Chalmers. We 
believe in house-to-house visitation and teaching. We believe in gathering 
people into congregations, giving them an interest in congregational work, and 
training them to become helpers themselves. Chalmers wonderfully exemplified 
the combination of plodding, patient husbandry, with the faith and the fire of an 
Evangelist whose lips God had touched. We believe in an orderly Church- 
government, where order and freedom are united,—not in a military despotism. 
But our sober, orderly methods require to be touched from time to time by a 
new enthusiasm, for our lamps are liable to grow dim. It is as a contribution 
— this result that we estimate so highly the article of Mr. Murray.— 

DITOR. | 
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PRESBYTERIANISM. 


To the Editor of * The Catholic Presbyterian.” 


S1r,—Such a journal as yours is of great service to the cause of Presbytery. It 
indicates from time to time wherein the strength and the weakness of Presby. 
terianism may be said to lie. We Presbyterians maintain that our theory of 
Church government is at least as Scriptural and as nearly perfect as that of any 
Church. May we go further and say that, in wealth of spiritual result, our minis. 
trations and operations are at least equal to those of other denominations? But, 
granting that our theory of Church government is perfect, we have confessedly 
imperfect men to work it out, and a very imperfect world in which to practise it, 
so that neither in the application nor in the result of such application of our 
Church theory need we look for unmixed perfection. 

One of our strong points is our gradually extending and increasingly authorita- 
tive series of Church courts. But our weakness is closely allied to our strength. In 
the Synods, for example, there is always some routine business ; but how little prac- 
tical Church work within the bounds is noticed, if at all,—how little comparing 
of the different methods that may be employed in furthering the cause of God. 
How little stimulus one gets. Why should there not be deputies from the 
Synods to the different congregations, and some means taken to create and foster 
that feeling of solidarity which is so desirable in Presbyterian Church life? The 
Presbytery, too, is very dull. Our country congregations never have a visit 
from the Presbytery except when there is a vacancy. Why should not the Pres- 
bytery meet and discharge its functions alternately with the several congregations 
within the bounds? Should there not be more frequent conferences and informal 
conversations on religion and morals? And, once a year or so, let such confer- 
ence, under presbyterial authority, be held in some of the more important places, 
and invite the public and all interested. Is there not a want of spring and spirit 
in our Church courts ? 

Should not the Presbytery (or some Church court) have power to remove or 
retire a minister who is guilty of general incompetence or sheer want of common 
sense? This power should, no doubt, be prayerfully, wisely, and delicately exer- 
cised. But there should be such power. It is surely better that one man be 
removed, no matter what his vested interests, than that a flourishing cause should 
be killed or scattered, and the moral tone of a district lowered. No Christian 
congregation should have a man who has made “full proof” of his incompetence, 
unsuitableness, and want of sense, tied like a millstone round their neck. In 
such a case let the process be “loose him, and let him go.”—Yours, &c., 

A Country Broruer. 





JOHN KNOX. 
To the Editor of “ The Catholic Presbyterian.” 


Sir,—In the third series of the St. Giles’ Lectures, the first lecture, on John 
Knox—delivered, like the others, in the very church in which the Reformer 
preached, and within a few yards of the spot where his ashes are laid—contains 
some statements which, from the importance of the points involved, require special 
notice. One of these relates to doctrine, the other to Church government. 

(1.) Regarding the Scotch Confession of 1560, the lecturer says that it “ contrasts 
favourably with the Westminster Confession in avoiding metaphysical subtilties. 
Just because it does not push its principles to their extreme conclusions, and does 
not employ the rigorous logic of that document, it breathes a more attractive spirit. 
Its treatment of the doctrine of election, not as a Divine decree absolute, but as 
a merciful election in Christ, by which whatsoever men had lost in Adam was 
restored, is an instance in point” (p. 15), One does not like to see the Westminster 
Confession thus disparaged. But, apart from this, and confining our attention to 
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the objection raised, what does the early Scottish Creed itself say concerning the 
nature of election? ‘That same eternall God and Father, who of meere grace 
elected us in Christ Jesus His Sonne, befoir the foundatioun of the warld was 
laide, appointed Him to be our Head, our Brother, our Pastor, and great 
Bischop of our sauls” (Art. viii.). If these words be deemed insufficient to show 
the views of the early Scottish Reformers on this point, we may confidently refer, 
for fuller explanation, to Knox himself, who, as the lecturer rightly says, was one 
of the compilers of this simple creed, and “ may be credited with his full share of 
the authorship ” (p. 14). Even before the preparation and publication of the first 
Scotch Confession (in 1560), Knox had fully expressed his views on this doctrine 
in his chief theological treatise, on ‘‘God’s Eternal Predestination,” probably 
composed at Dieppe in 1559, and printed at Geneva in 1560. From this work, 
extending to more than 400 pages in the original, take but two specimen passages. 
“There is no way more proper to buyld and establish faith then when we heare 
and undoubtedly do beleve that our election (which the Spirit of God doth seal in 
our hartes) consisteth not in ourselves, but in the eternal and immutable good 
pleasure of God. . . . Except our comfort be grounded upon that foundation 
which never can be moved, it is not perfect. And that ground is this, that when 
we understand that presently we beleve in Christe Jesus, because we were ordeined 
before the beginning of all tymes to beleve in Him ; as in Him we were elected 
to the societie of eternall life; then is oure faith assuredly grounded, and that 
because the giftes and vocation of God are without repentance, and He is faithful 
that hath called us” (Laing’s Edition of Knox’s Works, vol. v. pp. 26, 27). 

(2.) Regarding the establishment of superintendencies in Scotland, the lec- 
turer says—“ Several facts show that it was not contemplated to be of brief 
duration, while in the arrangements for the supervision of the universities the 
temporary character of the office wholly disappears” (p. 18). One would like to 
have the “several facts ” referred to; but, till they are produced, renewed atten- 
tion may be called to several facts and authorities on the other side. Thus, Dr. 
M‘Crie, in his life of Knox, Note N N, says—‘*The Church of Scotland did 
not consider superintendents as ordinary or permanent office-bearers in the 
Church. They are not mentioned in the Book of Common Order. The First 
Book of Discipline explicitly declares that their appointment was a matter of 
temporary expedience for the plantation of the Church, and on account of the 
paucity of ministers.” Then, in proof of his statement, he proceeds to quote 
from the First Book of Discipline, chap. vi. 1, 2, to which your readers may be 
at once referred. Similarly, Dr. David Laing says (in his edition of Knox’s 
Works, vol. vi. p. 385) :—“It may be observed, that various offices in the 
Church, which are mentioned in the Books of Discipline and of Common Order, 
were not permanent, but were, in the course of a few years, either laid aside or 
modified, when found to be inexpedient. Such were the several classes of super- 
intendents and commissioners, of readers and exhorters, and of doctors or 
teachers. It has been maintained that, by the election of superintendents, the 
Episcopal form of diocesan bishops was recognised. But the office was merely 
of a temporary nature, in order that many parishes or localities should not be 
wholly deprived of religious oversight and instruction.” Much more might be 
adduced, but these quotations may suffice. 

Still stronger statements, however, are made by the lecturer on the subject of 
Diocesan Episcopacy. ‘‘ None of the reputed authors of the book [viz., the First 
Book of Discipline] regarded diocesan episcopacy as in itself unscriptural and 
unlawful ;” and in a foot-note he adds :—“ Leaving Knox out of view for the 
moment, John Row was one of those who were appointed to defend episcopacy 
by the General Assembly of 1575, when the question of its Scriptural or anti- 
Scriptural character first came up for discussion ; John Douglas became tulchan 
bishop of St. Andrews ; John Spottiswoode and John Winram assisted at his 
inauguration ; and John Willock died in an English parsonage, rector of the 
parish” (p. 18). Further on (at p. 26), it is stated :—“ He [Knox] had frequent 
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opportunities of protesting in plain terms against episcopacy as such, but no 
direct unqualified protest of the kind has been shown to exist. He heaped 
opprobiums, no doubt, without stint on the unreformed episcopate, but not more 
cordially than on the unreformed priesthood ; yet he could speak of Ridley as 
the true Bishop of London, and of Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester, as a man 
worthy of perpetual memory. If he refused a bishopric, it was because the 
civil power usurped the proper authority of bishops, and not because their office 
was in itself unscriptural.” 

To see the true views of Knox, one cannot do better than quote from MCrie, 
his biographer, who says (edition of 1855, p. 49) :—“ Edward VI., with the con- 
currence of his privy council, offered him a bishopric. But he rejected it, and, 
in the reasons which he gave for his refusal, declared the episcopal office to be 
destitute of Divine authority in itself, and its exercise in the English Church to 
be inconsistent with the ecclesiastical canons. This is attested by Beza, a con- 
temporary author” (Beze cones, Ee iii. See also Verheideni Effigies, pp, 
92,93; Melch. Adam, p. 137). Further on (p. 263), the historian treats more 
fully of the Reformer’s views in a passage from which the following is an 
extract :—“ His sentiments were not more favourable to diocesan Episcopacy in 
his latter than they had been in his earlier days. Writing to a correspondent in 
England, in the year 1568, he says:‘ I would most gladly pass through the 
course that God hath appointed to my labours, giving thanks to His holy name 
for that it hath pleased His mercy to make me not a lord-bishop, but a painful 
preacher of His blessed evangel.’ In his correspondence with Beza he had 
informed him of the government established in the Scottish Church ; and at this 
time he received a letter from that Reformer, congratulating him that he had 
banished the order of bishops, and admonishing him and his colleagues to 
beware of suffering it to re-enter under the deceitful pretext of preserving unity.” 

As to the views of John Row and others concerning Episcopacy, the following 
passage from M‘Crie’s Life of Melville (edition 1855, p. 64) may be enough :— 
“There were none in Scotland at that time, so far as I have been able to learn, 
who regarded the episcopal office as of Divine institution ; but I have no doubt 
that there were ministers, besides the bishops, who did not esteem it to be posi- 
tively unlawful or necessarily injurious to the interests of the Church, and who 
thought it ought to be retained, or at least tolerated, in the state in which 
affairs were in Scotland at that period. It is reasonable to suppose that these 
were the sentiments of Row, Lindsay, and George Hay, who were nominated by 
the Assembly to reason in defence of Episcopacy. That they were Row’s senti- 
ments we know from the testimony of his son, who informs us that his father 
at first thought Episcopacy lawful, but was constrained, along with those who 
reasoned on the same side with him, to yield to the force of the arguments brought 
forward by their opponents, and from that time took a decided part in removing 
bishops and establishing the Presbyterian polity.” 

An appeal to the original Records of the Church of Scotland from 1560 
might have been sufficient to settle dispute as to the views of our Reformers 
concerning Church government; but, as these documents were unfortunately 
burned in the year 1834, we must content ourselves with something else. We 
have enough, however, in the words of the late Dr. John Lee, who examined 
these ancient registers, and made a report regarding them to the General Assembly 
of 1820, in which the following passage occurs :—‘‘They prove that, from the 
very first moment, it was the determined object of the leaders of the Reformation 
to establish such a Presbyterian government as was at last, with the utmost 
difficulty, completed ; and that, even when the name of bishop was introduced, 
the persons holding that title sat in the General and Provincial Assemblies in no 
higher rank than the humble presbyter, and in the kirk-sessions were named 
after the parochial minister, under the designation of elder.” (See Peterkin’s 
“ Booke of the Universall Kirke,” Preface, p. xii.).—Yours, 

J. K. 
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